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Build Things ! 
Mail Coupon NOW for 


wd 


illustrated circular, full 
details of our 
Try-It-3-Months-At- 
Our-Risk Offer 





than a 
Wheelbarrow! 


Plus So_ Many ] 








This wonderful, new TOWN and COUNTRY 
CART holds TWICE as much as an ordinary 
Wheelbarrow! E 

It easily carries loads up to 300 pounds! 

The weight balances on the axle — you don’t 
carry it in your hands. Push or pull with ONE 
HAND. Won’t tip over. SO much easier going 
thanks to TWO BIG 20-inch wheels! Rubber tires. 
Ball bearings. Only 30” wide to go through narrow 
doors and gangways. 

Built by Vermont craftsmen to last a lifetime. 
Leave it outdoors all year long if you wish. Hard 
use won’t hurt it. Tight, welded all-steel construc- 
tion. Loose sand, dirt, etc., won’t spill out the sides. 
Flat bottom keeps pots, pails, bottles, etc., from 
tipping over! 

Please look at just the few sample uses shown 
and think how many, many ways this wonderfully 
handy Cart would save you time and work, and 
increase your enjoyment of your home, garden, 
grounds, sports and hobbies. 

Honestly, when you’ve had this TOWN and 
COUNTRY CART a week you'll wonder how in 
the world you ever did without it! And the ladies 
love it just as much as the men! Makes a grand 
gift for anyone with a nice home, camp or sum- 
mer place. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Use the Cart around 
your place for three months. If you are not de- 
lighted, just send it back for full refund! 
VERMONT-WARE, Box 1810, Hinesburg, Vermont 


Please send FREE illustrated literature, including 
attractive prices and complete details of your Try-It- 
3-Months-At-Our-Risk offer. 


Name 





Address. 
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Use it for rooting indoor or outdoor cuttings. 
Encourages root development, guards against 


soil borne disease. 
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be delivered to you completely prefabri- ‘adia ar 
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the weekend—and start your ‘‘gardening Edward Dane Oliver F. Ames Harold S. Ross 
Horticulture is printed by The Rumford Press, Concord, New Hamp 
under glass immediately shire. Lectro-Chroma lithographic reproductions by Federated Lithographers- 
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The Quoit Game That Changed the Face of Spring 


The Legend of the Hyacinth 


CARAS 


_— 


Hyacinthus, a handsome mortal, was the favorite 
of Apollo, the Sun God and Zephyrus, God of the 
West Wind. One day as Apollo and Hyacinthus were 
playing quoits, they were spied upon by Zephyrus— 
who flew into a jealous rage. Waiting for Apollo’s 
turn to throw the quoit, Zephyrus blew it off course, 
striking Hyacinthus in the head. 

The blew killed the boy at once. Grief-stricken, 
Apollo vowed that the beauty of his young friend 
should be immortalized, and from the blood of the 
youth he created the rich, fragrant flower known as 
the hyacinth. 

Since then, the hyacinth has transformed the face 
of many Springs with its clear, rainbow colors and 
haunting, heady fragrance. 

References to the hyacinth are found in some of 
man’s earliest writings but it took till the 16th Century 
for it to reach Europe. By the 18th Century, it had 
become the “fashion” flower of France where you 
needed literally a king’s ransom to buy certain hya- 
cinth bulbs. Madame de Pompadour (who had a king 
of her own) insisted upon hyacinths to decorate the 
grounds and great halls of the Palace of Versailles. 

But it was in Holland that the hyacinth found its 








fl 


true home. There, four centuries of loving care and 
devotion by Dutch horticulturists have brought about 
a startling transformation from a sparsely flowered 
plant, to today’s rich petalled varieties with the deep, 
unmistakable fragrance. 

Hyacinths can be grown in many colors including 
the truest and largest number of blues of any Spring 
flower. Artistically inclined flower lovers find them 
perfect for decorating. They'll grow indoors or out; 
in gardens, window boxes; on rooftops or terraces— 
wherever the hyacinth fancy strikes you. 

Caution: be certain your bulbs—hyacinths, tulips, 
daffodils, crocuses—come from Holland, the bulb 
basket of the world. Bulbs from Holland are care- 
fully inspected, certified free of pests or disease. Re- 
sult: they will grow almost anywhere—and so 
easily. Just dig a hole, drop one in and cover ¢?°", 
it. You may wait a bit longer for blooms than 
Apollo did—but you'll find it well worth- % 
while. And the cost is pleasingly low. Just be 
sure the bulbs are imported from Holland. 
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ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 
29 Broadway, New York 6, New York 
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Under Difficult Conditions. 
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water and air from 
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Shademaster Locust 


Flourishes 
New York City 
ai where pavements prevent 
eaching the soil, where all 
sunlight—even there the 
proved its dependability 
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where fu 


Available Everywhere. Plant Now. This is the 
time to plant this beautiful, versatile. hardy 
tree. Shademaster Locusts are available only at 


cading nurseries and garden centers 


deal 


For name of nearest supplier, write 


PRINCETON NURSERYMEN’S 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Dept. H * P. O. Box 191 © Princeton, N. J. 
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CROSSANDRA 


everblooming shrub that flourishes endoors 


Cuar.es M. Fircu 


Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


RECENTLY an exotic,  glossy-leafed 
plant from India was widely offered to 
American gardeners as the “Everbloom 
ing Evergreen Crossandra undulaefolia. 
investigation the 
rect name for this everblooming shrub 


is Crossandra infundibuliformis. 


Further reveals cor 


is called, this 
The Crossan 
normally feet in 
India, but under cultivation will 
well in a 4-5” where it 
12-18” 
Crossandra preters being kept 
\frican 
loam 


Regardless of what it 
is a plant of rare beauty. 
dra grows to three its 
native 
pot 


do quite 


bushy specimen. 


make Sa 
Che 
warm and moist, much like the 
violet. It humus 
with good drainage so the roots will not 
Plant mixtures which contain 
coarse perlite and leaf mold have given 


pre fers a ric h 


drown 


good results with my Crossandra plants 


If you now 
should try this 
wonderfully under the same temperature 
light that Saintpaulia 
Crossandra not need full 
sun to flower profusely, and is almost 


\frican violets you 
beauty. It 


grow 
new does 
and conditions 
enjovs does 
everblooming in a window that receives 
only morning sun but remains bright for 
the afternoon hours. 

The leaves appear waxed much like a 
gardenia leaf with 


out dusting or polishing. If grown in a 


and remain glossy 
such as a gravel-filled 


the plant will 


fairly humid area, 
water trav or greenhouse, 
retain its lower stem leaves for quite 
remain attractive al- 


some time and 


though not in full flower. 
Flowers are produced on exotic four 


sided inflorescences which grow from 
the upper portions of the new growth. 
Within these four-sided growths 
numerous buds, each of which 
duce a flat coral-orange flower. When 
several are in bloom, the 


strange inflorescence reminds me of an 


are 
pro 


flowers 


oriental temple. 
The color of these blooms is difficult 


to describe because it is an unusual 


Geo. J. Bau 
Crossandra (undulaefolia) infundibulifor- 
mis is almost a perpetual bloomer with its 
bright orange petals and glossy foliage 
combination of pink, orange, coral and 
vellow which blends into a pastel shade 
seldom seen in flowers. 

The flowers are self-pollinating thus 
assuring the production of fascinating 
seed pods. Usually a plant will have 
seed maturing on the lower portion of 
the bud cluster and flowers gaily sprout 
ing from the tip section. Under ideal 
cultural conditions the plant will con 
tinue to flower for long periods since 
flower stalks with new 


growth. 


are produced 


Crossandra infundibuliformis is easi 
ly raised from germinated on 
sphagnum moss or mediums containing 
vermiculite, or combinations of perlite 
and leaf mold. The seedlings should be 
transferred to individual and 
pinched back when they are 4” high. 
If grown in rich, moist soil at a tem- 
perature of at least 65°, the seedlings 
will bloom in about seven months from 


seed 


pots 


seed. 

Cuttings taken from mature plants 
will root in several weeks. Crossandra is 
indeed an easy plant to grow and prop- 
agate. Its bright coral- 
orange flowers and unusual seed pods 
make Crossandra ideal for the window- 
sill and greenhouse. 


glossy leaves, 
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COMING ° : 
Events | “eal bargains in 


Sept. 27-29. Colorado Springs, Colo. State " OUNG SHADE H REES 


meeting, National Council of State 
Garden Clubs. Inc. We supply thousands to large estates, parks, municipalities, etc. You can save 
1. |———_ by buying from us, too. 5 of one kind at 10 rate. 50 at 100 rate. Order direct ———— 


-3( hi , aoe: 
sg ar . " se - _ Reig ant of from this advertisement. Pay express (10 to 15%) on arrival. 
i cs, 1080 c OTla « 
Oct. 1. Columbus, Ohio. 12th Annual (10) (100) (10) (100) 
Fall Rose Festival, Central Ohio Rose | ACER (Maple) POPLAR, Lombardy 
Society, Whetstone Recreation Center eae oY ga 950.00 980000 tet 5 to he ft. las 8.50 65.00 
Oct. 3. Amherst, Mass. Massachusetts 4 to 6 ft. . ° olleana (neater, healthier 
I lower Growers’ Short Course platanoides (Norway) outa po k) 17.00 150.00 
ae r 4 to 5 ft. 12.50 100.00 a 
Oct. 3-5. Boston. Flower Show School, BETULA (Birch) Palustris (Pin Oak) 


Course I, Garden Club Federation of | 34, (Evropeon White) 4 to 5 ft. 35.00 300.00 
Massachusetts, Hotel Somerset Ato 5 tt. 30.00 250.00 Borealis (rubra) Red Oak 
4 to 5 ft. 35.00 300.00 


Oct. 4-5. Winchester, Va. Silver Anni- CERCIS canadensis (Red Bud) 
versary Rose Show, Garden Club of 310 4 ft 18.00 125.00 SALIX (Willow) 
Virginia with Little Garden Club and | ¢LADRASTIS (Yellow-wood) Babylonica (Weeping) 
Winchester-Clarke Garden Club assist- 4 to 6 ft. 25.00 200.00 wi 4 to — ii Aine 15.00 120.00 
ing, George Washington Hotel CORNUS florida (Dogwood) wt oe ee 
_ . -— o 5 ft. 15.00 120.00 
Oct. 5. Worcester, Mass. Harvest Exhibi- 3 to 4 ft. 25.00 200.00 Golden Weeping (Niobe) 
tion, Worcester County Horticultural FRAXINUS (American Ash) Ato 5 ft. 15.00 120.00 
4 to 5 ft. 13.50 120.00 sorBuUs (Mountain Ash) 
K OELREUTERIA (Golden-rain) 4to 5 ft. 25.00 195.00 
Market,” Student Horticulture Show, 4 to 5 ft. 40.00 300.00 TILIA (American Linden) 
McKay Auditorium, Iowa State Uni- | PLATANUS occidentalis 4 to 5 ft. 18.50 145.00 
versity {American Sycamore) ULMUS (American Elm) 
O 6-7 Atl ( Dahl Show 5 to 6 ft 18,00 135.00 5 to 6 ft. 18.00 150.00 
ie oh csceny “ara ate magaiasas ?, 6 to 8 ft. 22.50 175.00 _ pumila (Siberian) 
Southeastern Fair Grounds B to 10 ft. 30.00 250.00 4 to 5 ft. 12.00 85.00 
Oct. 7. Portland, Ore. Oregon Orchid So- 
ciety Show, Multnomah Hotel 7 
Sics 8-56. Toeveras City, Mich. Michie RARE TREES — for those who want something unusual 
State Florists’ Fall Meeting . Every one a “‘conversation piece”’ 
Oct. 11-13. St. Louis, Mo. National Board All prices are postpaid 2 to 3 ft. 
Meeting, National Council of State Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia) Gingko (Gingko biloba) 
Garden Clubs, Inc. 2 to 3 ft. $7.50 3 to 4 ft. 5.00 
Oct. 12-15. Phoenix ri Roses, Inc., Medlar (Mespilus) Pseudolarix (Golden Larch) 
Convention 3 to 4 ft. 5.50 8 to 12 in. 2 for 2.50 
Oct. 14-15. Storrs, Conn. Horticulture Davidia (Dove Tree) Pterostyrax Hispida (Epaulette Tree) 
- é ” 4-inch pots 5.50 3-inch pots (about 1% ft.) 4.00 
Show Highlights in Horticulture, Albizzia jul. rosea (Hardy Mimosa) Franklin Tree (Franklinia) 
Horticulture Club of University of Con- 18 to 24 in 2 for 2.50 3 to 4 ft. 7.95 


necticut, Ratcliffe Hicks Arena on 

















Society, Horticulture Hall 
Oct. 6-7. Ames, lowa. “At a Persian 


Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus) 
4.40 


campus 


Oct. 14-15. Arlington, Va. 14th Annual 
: : “Orchid 7 DECIDUOU 


Show, National Capital Orchid Society, 


| S HEDGES [QCAAGU RO Cm 
Shislington, Shopping Center ammmmes Canks and Shady Places 


Oct 16-18 Athens, Ga. | andscapt De 
(25) (100) (1000) 


ign Study Course I, Nation Council of c . 
* PRIVET HEDGES (L t = #2 = 
(Ligus mae ‘es < 


State Garden Clubs helium (Mybrid Privetl, ol 


MYRTLE (Vinca Minor) 


} \ } l —amurense (Amur Privet North A neat, sturdy creeping plant that stays 
themum Show, Massachusetts Horticul- vee titae om $ 3.80 $10.00 $ 80.00 sles ab Gta. Uae Galas oo tine 
tural Society, Horticultural Hall 1% to 2 ft. (3 Br 7.00 22.00 190.00 Rosiots moet, disease and drought Our 

to 4f 4 Br 15. ¥ ¥ 1g Meavy Clumps wr or more stems 
Oct. 20-21. Camden, N.Y. 12th Annual | 30 4 ft. (48 5.00 40.00 350.00 senda dtantedte eben ies 


Chrysanthemum Show, Chrysanthemum Barberry Hedge (25) (100) (1000) slopes. You cover big areas for little money 
Societv of South Jersey, amden Coun- BERBERIS Thunbergi (Japanese Barberry) p —1000, $]2Qo0 
4.00 13. 


12 to 15 in. S 00 80.00 
ty Vocational School 12 to 18 in. X 15.00 55,00 400.00 Fs PACHYSANDRA 


20-22 7 y, , N.Y. An- 
Oct. 20-22. Garden Cit LJ : A B. thunbergii Atropurpurea aticos Thrives under trees and 
nual Chrysanthemum Show, Long Is- | 12015 in. § 9.00 22.00 125.00 pepitcpantee o-oo 
land Chrysanthemum Socicty, Inc., 12 to 18 in. X. 20.00 70.00 shiny evergreen 


P leaves. Space 6 
Cathedral House NATURALIZING NARCISSUS 


Oct. 21. Silverton, Ore. Third Annual 


Chrvsanthemum Show, Silverton Chap- Not a 
selected a special assortment for this purpose. All types rep 


ter of National Chrysanthemum Society, | resented, including daffodils, All top size round bulbs, not Ought. Steep slopes, 1000 $ 
culls ‘ sun or shade. Space | ft $26 Plants 89 
ppd. 
Ask about Kudzu and Honeysuckle. Myrtle & Ivy too heavy 
for parcel post so shipped express, collect (about 10 9%) 


m (California Privet 


Oct. 19-22. Boston. Harvest and Chrysan- svalifoliu 


im. apart. i? % 
1 ap: 
Baltic Ivy defies oon $9.95 Lf: 


ll kinds do equally well when naturolized. We hove 
dogs, children and 





Silverton High School 
Oct. 25. Manhattan, Kan. Florists’ Day, 100, pestpoid > ae 
Kansas State Florists \ssociation 1000, postpaid 
O 25-27. Chicago, Ill. Flower Show 
‘= hool ( ang I Art Institute CATALOG sent FREE with each order or send 10c (50c W. of Rockies) — 


Oct. 25-28. Northampton, Mass. 16th An- 
nual American Horticultural Society S Cc 
Congress, Hotel Northampton K E L S E Y N U R S E R 7 E R V | 5 
Nov. 7-9. Boston, Mass. Landscape Design | . 
Study Course I, Garden Club Federation Dept. H-13 + Highlands, N. J. 
of Mass., Hotel Somerset | 
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AFRICAN Violets 
THRIVE on 


Oderless MER-MADE 


FISH EMULSION —Ae 
bY 











For profuse blos- 
soms and lush, 
sturdy foliage, Afri- 
ean Violets require a fully balanced 
diet. MER-MADE Fish Emulsion 
contains 19 trace minerals PLUS 
organic Chelate. One teaspoonful 


DRY YOUR FAVORITE FLOWER 
added to one quart of water and 


fed to plants every 2 weeks gives You will be amazed at the wonderful results you 
them all the nutrients and min- will obtain when you use the new Silica Gel Mix- 
erals needed for luxurient growth. ture for drying flowers—Anyone can succeed 
with this simple dehydrating process. Your 
flowers will look natural for months and months 
without changing form or color. Ready to use, 
oderless, harmless, reuse many times. 1% LBS. 
8 oz. (makes 24 gts.) — $1.00 Postpaid $3.00—5 LBS. $6.95 postpaid Instructions en- 

Quart Bottle — $2.00 Postpaid closed. Write SIMONE SAVAGE, S. Berwick, 


FULL MONEY BACK Maine 
GUARANTEE 








Odorless MER-MADE Fish Emulsion 
comes in handy, unbreakable squeeze 
bottles. At garden centers or order direct. 


* and All house plants! 
roan Snquiteten. Gamtned 3-TRAY ALL-PURPOSE PLANT STAND 

Rolls on wheels from window to window or into 
the kitchen for watering! Three 12” x 30” trays 
hold 60 plants. No-drip rolled edges catch water. 

‘ high, folds flat to 3”. Durable baked enamel 
Ebony black with fine-line gold decorations. Use 
with or without fluorescent light fixtures shown 
in catalog from $11.95 up. Lights instantly re- 


per MADE 
. 


place middle tray, or rest on top tray. Plant Stand 
without lights $12.95 postpaid. Catalog 20¢ (free 


with order.) 


House Plant Corner, Box 835, Oxford, Maryland. 


FLIGHT DECK—fascinating Family Gift! 


Lures wild birds to your window; feed, photo- 
graph, watch them frolic ONLY INCHES 
AWAY. Identify birds, their songs, calls, mark- 


ings, etc. Flight Deck delights shut-ins, young- 
sters, all birdwatchers. Clips to sill, weatherproof 
\ ronan duralon, green, white trim, 17”x15”, 4 seed wells, 
water pool, feeding stick. Gift packed with card. 


Only $6.95 Postpaid or 3 for $19.75. Money 


Back Guarantee. Duncraft, Dept. H-10, Pena- 
@ For Better Display cook. N. H 
& . iN. . 


Ly @ Lower your Delivery Time and Cost 


@ For Convenience in Handling 
Also Available in special designs 
and sizes 


OLD SALEM WALL RACK 
at You will enjoy this antique New England 


CONTAINERS, INC. reproduction that adds distinctive charm 

: and beauty to your home. Handmade, 

CEDARBURG @ WISCONSIN ; ne lacquered and hand-rubbed antique maple 
’ ; es finish that gives a unique look. The product 
NEW JAPANESE IRIS, DAYLILIES, of master craftsmen. Combination plate 
POPPIES, _ IES ) seit - rail, spoon holder, knick-knack shelf, two 


All Must aN in natural colors our 


in 196 4 ° = * 1 ” cm 
Cataloss, SEND 50¢ NOW FOR YOUR copy. i... a drawers. Size: 18” x 1842” x 5”. A wonder- 


WA V/ ful holiday gift. Only $12.95 postpaid. 
aller 4 : Howard's Gifts, Box 161, West Bridge- 
Box 38-H-10, Boring, Oregon pod . sce water, Mass. 
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Shee the HSY WAY 


| Enjoy the thrill and relaxation of GREENHOUSE 
| : | GARDENING whenever the spirit moves you. Be- 

come one of the ever-increasing number of happy 
gardeners who spend leisure hours tending favorite 
plants, in climate-controlled gardening conditions. 











In a sparkling aluminum Orlyt greenhouse you can 
garden to your heart’s content all through the drab 
winter months . in shirtsleeve comfort. When 
spring arrives, all your seedlings and cuttings will 
be ready and waiting to turn your garden into the 
most colorful setting for outdoor living 

. and you will find that your 


SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 
NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and cess 
A bacterial concentrate breaks up solids 
prevents back-up, greenhouse can more than 
ivy J pay for itself na 
pumping or digging. Simply few years 
Non- ‘ SEND 25c 


reactivate 
) , =~ é ; IT’S AMERICAS 
. . MOST 


pool clean 


and grease overflow, odors. 


Regular 
mix dry powder in 


use saves costly 


water, flush down toilet 


FOR 
CATALOG +98 
- 


poisonous, non-caustic. Guaranteed to 
23 ozs 


HO-10, 


cesspool. Six months’ supply ( 
Northel Distributors, 
Minn 


septic tank 
COMPLETE 

GREENHOUSE 
CATALOG 


only $2.95 postpaid 
P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, 





PLASTIC BIRD FEEDER STICKS ON WINDOW 





New Plastic Bird Feeder, red roof, 
green base—6'2 x 6% x 4. Lure birds to your 
window. 4 PATENTED SUCTION CUPS per- 


mits firm attachment to your window or any 


Two-Tone, 


LORD ond BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


smooth surface, also designed for conventional 
placing. Attractively Boxed. Ideal for all bird 
lovers, apartment dwellers and shut-ins. ONLY 
Write: SIMONE SAVAGE, 


It pays to plant quatity 
stock. Musser trees, grown 
from selected seed from 
hardy, disease-resistant par- 
ent trees, grow and thrive 
where inferior stock may fail 
to survive. 


Per 100 Per 1000 


$2.00 POSTPAID.—Order Yours Today. 


South Berwick, Maine. 


50 at 100 rate 


SCOTCH PINE (Special Strain) 

Fine Christmas Tree Strain, Also French and 
Spanish. 

2-yr. Seedlings ..........4-8” 
3-yr. S., root pruned. ee 
BLUE SPRUCE—Excellent Stock 
3-yr, S., root pruned. ..6-12”.. 
flock to it 4 S-yr. Transplants.......8-14”... 
WHITE FIR 

3-yr. S., root pruned...6-10”... 8.00 40.00 
5-yr, Transplants . -8-12”...25.00 125.00 
JAPANESE YEW—Upright, Pyramidal 


> > vel y " 4 Extra heavy nicely branched fibrous roots 
atalo ) s , , 
Send for new free Catalog, “Gifts for & 4-yr. Transplants 6-12”. . .30.00 200.00 


9 S-yr. Transplants. .....12-18”...50.00 300.00 
BLAIR’S, 25 De Russey 





CEDAR LOG FEEDER 


Hang our CEDAR LOG filled with Blair’s Spread (our $ 5.00 $25.00 


8.00 40.00 


nourishing peanut butter and seed mixture) in your garden 
11.00 55.00 
35.00 175.00 


and watch hungry chickadees, nuthatches, etc. 


It will last for years—and why pay for expensive sprays 


when birds will do the job for you! Only $1.75 postage 


paid; 2 for $3.25 


Wild Birds and Bird Lovers SAASURAY--Grcti—teiinns 


‘ > > 4 7 wall, New Y 2 2-yr. Seedlings. .. .6-12”... 8.00 40.00 
Lane, Dept. H-101, Cornwall, New York = Cie: 8 Oe 


Many other Evergreens 
Hardwoods, Ornamentals & Shade Trees 


FREE CATALOG —wroiescie 


Planting Lists—Xmas Tree Growers’ Guide 


MUSSER FORESTS 


INDIANA, PA. 


CUTE AS A BUTTON! 

Realistic pottery miniatures for terrari- 
ums, berry bowls, dish garden or for the 
collector. You'll cherish these beautiful, 
naturalistic little animals for ever. 
SQUIRREL — $1.00, RABBIT — 90¢, 
DEER—$1.25, SKUNK—75¢, FROG— 

CTURTLE— 


BOX 8-J 


THE WORLD’S FINEST 
RHODODENDRONS 


satisfaction guaranteed. HARDY HYBRID AZALEAS 


ad 75¢, HOUND DAWG—75e¢, ° ~A— 
w 75¢, SQUIRREL-ON-A-LOG—$1.25. All 


Specializing in terrariums, plants, 
containers and Partridge Berry Bowls. 
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sent postpaid, 
Many others not illustrated. Complete illus- 
trated list 10g. Minimum order $3.00. A 
E. ALLGROVE, 280 WOBURN STREET, 
NO. WILMINGTON, MASS. 


Catalog describes and illustrates one of the nation’s larg- 
est collections of choice hybrids, all sizes. Larger plants 
budded for spring bloom. Send 10 Cents for Catalog. 


IRVING B. LINCOLN 


637 N.W. Skyline Crest, Pertland 1, Oregon 
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THE HANDSOME & EASY-to-GROW 
LADY SLIPPERS 


These orchid plants ore easy to grow under 
erdinary home conditions. Their exotic 
blooms will last up to three months on the 
plant. They can be grown in a north or west 
window of your home and will flower for 
yeors 
PLANTS TO BLOOM 
THIS FALL OR WINTER 
Write For Free Price List 


of Blooming Orchid Plonis 


MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 
ORCHIDS 
Dept. H— Monroe, Michigan 


$8.50 each 
2 for $15 
ps 











FAST, EASY, SURE, SAFE 


for everything you grow! 


Instantly-soluble plant food 
for 5S-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
la. Just add to water, sprin- 
kie or spray on everything 
you grow indoors or out! 
Used 25 years by profes- 
sional growers Sold by 
leading nurseries garden 
and hardware stores 





Hand-carved, dark wood bases 
truit arrangements 


Set $8.25 idd $.50 West 
Found only at: Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro Mass 
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LETTERS_ 


to the, FE: ditors 


Read Coast to Coast 

Dear Editor—A note to tell you that due 
to the letter we sent you regarding the 
availability of espalier fruit trees, we have 
received replies from California to Maine, 
Michigan to Florida. 

I’m sorry to say we do not mail but only 
sell to customers in our general vicinity. 
This has disappointed many 
know, but until we are set up for mail order 
business it will have to be. So again many 
thanks, it really proves to us that Hortt- 
CULTURE is read coast to coast. 

W.D. WeLts, StverR’s NURSERIES, 
Concordville, Pa. 


people we 


List New Plant Sources 


Dear Editor I 
rURE it is tremendous 


enjoy HorTicuL- 
Only one thing 
When a new 

you should 


really 


may improve your magazine. 
plant is mentioned in a story 
list sources of where it can be purchased 
at the bottom of the story. Also, I have 
noticed discussions in “Letters To 
The Editor” column about wasting valu 
ible space on color illustrations. I think 
there is nothing finer than these color 
plates. They give us something to work 
Please keep 


your 


for and really appreciate. 
them coming. 

Ropert WerTzett, Urbana, Ohio 
Sources for new plant material mentioned 


in articles are available from the Editor. 


Dogwood Winter Injury 

Dear Editor—The explanation of why 
only two blossom bracts of the flowering 
dogwood opened in spring instead of the 
normal four is fairly simple. The bracts, 
which are composed of living tissue which 
must undergo elongation in the spring, ar¢ 
not protected by any scales or insulating 
material other than their own cutin. Ths 
drying effect of winter wind and sun 
coupled with the frozen soil in some locali 
ties has desiccated the two outer bracts to 
a point where they are no longer able to 
expand in the spring. I have noted this 
type of injury on many native dogwoods in 
this area but an occasional tree will come 
through unscathed. 

The bleeding injury on divers shrubs 
and trees is a little more difficult to diag 
nose. It might be due to the rupture of tis- 
sues by ice crystals formed under unique 
freezing or thawing conditions. These rup- 
tured areas would be protected by bud 
scales, etc. until spring when the sap be- 
gins flowing. This is merely a guess as I 
have not seen this type of damage in this 
area. 

<ICHARD W. Licuty, GENETICIST 
Longwood Gardens, Pa. 


Correction Please 
Dear Editor—My topiary article which ap- 
peared in the August issue of Horticut1 
TURE has undergone certain changes 
from the original manuscript in the cours« 
of editing and condensing. These changes 
should be clarified as they may be mis- 
leading: 

Regarding standardized trees (a plant 
with a straight, upright trunk and round 
head the choice of 
plants for standard use is large. But for 
many topiary shapes a plant with a 
straight, upright trunk would not be used. 
stated that perhaps the 
Ameri 
can boxwood and And, 
hardware cloth or wire mesh is useless for 
training stiff plants like yew or hemlock. 
\lso, plants should never be allowed to 
go into winter with dry roots which was 
indicated in the article. (This was a re- 
oversight. And, my _instruc- 
tions on mulching and manuring were 
detailed and applied to specific plants. 
They were not meant to be generalized. 

Neicv Puivurps, Upperville, Va. 


or parasol-shaped 


| also originally 
favorite evergreens for topiary aré¢ 
“various yews.” 


grettable 


Need More Facts 
Dear Editor—-What is wrong with my 
lovely plant? Please let me know as I love 
this plant and want to save it. This is the 
worst leaf (enclosed) on it. 

Mrs. H. N. SHaw, Cambridge, Mass. 
It is impossible to diagnose the trouble 
with only a piece of leaf enclosed. De 
tailed information on plant and growing 
conditions is necessary for an accurate ap- 


praisal.—Eb. 


Gardening Helps Nerves 

Dear Editor—I was very pleased with your 
June issue on semi-tropicals for the North- 
west. 

I have nervous-tension pretty bad and th« 
doctor told be that gardening would be 
good for me. It would keep my mind off 
of other troubles. Believe it or not, it works. 

Mr. Atpua H. HUNTEMAN, 
Oakridge, Ore. 


Compares Results 
Dear Editor—1 truly enjoy your magazin« 
and since subscribing to it have discontin- 
ued all the other gardening magazines | 
used to receive. Especially appreciated is 
the author's city and state along with the 
articles. I am better able to tell whether 
or not I am likely to attain the same re- 
sults. 
Mrs. Roserr J. Pate, Park Ridge, III. 
see page 503 
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AFRICAN VIOLETS... 


add these to your collection 


Veronica M, Quist 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 


popularity of 
Col 
lovely 


ab 


IN RECENT YEARS the 


\frican violets has risen sharply 


these 


and _ propagating 


fascinating, 


lecting 


plants has become a 
sorbing hobby 
\frican violets must be seen 


far 


Today's 
to be appreciated 
from the first plants with yellow-eyed, 
Colors are in 


[They are a cry 


flow ers 


flowers are 


small, violet blue 


lovely and sin 


ruffled and fringed. 


describably 
gle, double, 

[heir foliage, too, is neat and attrac 
Boy varying in 


plain, 


and girl types 
found in 
and scalloped patterns 


‘and “girl” refer only to 


tive 
shades ot vreen are 
ruffled 
‘boy 
One of the first plants was 
Boy. A with a large 
white area at the the leaf 
called Blue Girl and plants with this 
known 


waved, 
Che 
the 

named 


terms 
foliage 
Blue sport 
base of was 


tvpe of foliage are now as gir] 
violets. 

\frican violets have attracted the en 
thusiasm of gardeners ever since Baron 
Walter von Saint Paul discovered them 
blooming in Tanganyika in 1890. They 


were named Saintpaulia after him. 


Che needs for 
are sufficient light, enough 
and regular feeding. While many plants 
adapt themselves to an environment not 
particularly they will 
you with healthier foliage and more pro 
bloom if given conditions to thei1 


\frican violets 


humidity 


main 


favorable, repay 
ruse 
liking. 

advised to water always 
or only from the bottom. 


You may be 
from the top 
It may be done either way and it is good 
the procedure. lop 


practice to vary 


Ulery’s Pink Wonder 
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watering carries fertilizer to the roots, 
dissolving some of the salts that collect 
at the Soak the plants thor- 
oughly with tepid water whenever the 


to the touch. 


surtace. 
soil feels dry 
Do not be afraid to give your plants 
Insufficient light may be the 
cause of When the sun in- 
creases in intensity during the summer 
erect a thin curtain to them. 
The leaves will tell you when your violet 
Too much sun results in 


sunshine 
non-bloom 


protect 


is not happy 

short stems and vellowing of the leaves 

makes them lengthen as 
light 


and too little, 
if reaching for 

Humidity is essential to a_ violet’s 
well-being. To the 
found in many homes, set the pots on 
pebbles in a pan of water. 
temperatures from 
and 60-65° at 


overcome dryness 
sand or 
Plants 
70-75 
night 


do well in 


during the day 
The third requirement for plentiful 
\ soluble or 
according to 


flowers is regular feeding. 
liquid fertilizer applied 
pac kage direc tions every two w eeks stim- 
ulates flower production 

\frican violet soil should be 
ized. You may buy potting soil or ster- 
ilize soil at home by baking it in the 
oven at 200 30 minutes. A mixture 
of soil, sand and humus is used. It is 
important to mix in a liberal amount of 
either vermiculite, peat moss, compost 
or coarse sand to insure proper drain- 
age. Plastic pots are popular. Clay pots 
may be covered with foil to prevent 
leaves rotting against the pot rim. 
518) 


steril- 


for 


see page 





PLANT GROWTH LEAPS 
WITH NEW MER-MADE! 


ODORLESS FISH EMULSION 
OPENS ANCIENT GROWTH SECRET 
FOR INDOOR, OUTDOOR PLANTS! 


Since prehistoric time, fertilizing with whole fish 
has been known as an important secret to produce 
larger, healthier plants, more blooms, more luxuriant 
foliage! Modern chemistry now opens this secret to 
home gardeners, with new odorless Mer-Made! 
Concentrated Mer-Made actually contains fish — 
more than 20 to make a single bottle. Use right 
from unbreakable squeeze bottle, or mix with water. 
Cannot burn even the most fragile plant. 100% 
organic nitrogen plus chelating agent which solvu- 
bilizes minerals locked in the soil. Absorbed by 
leaves as well as roots. One application remains 
effective for weeks. Economical to use and won- 
drously effective for every known variety of indoor 
or outdoor plant! Available at all Breck’s stores, 
at 79¢ per 8-oz. squeeze bottle. Or use the handy 
coupon below to order by mail! Try new Mer-Made 
and see for yourself what a fantastic difference it 
makes in plant health, growth and production of 
gorgeous blossoms! 











YWRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 


SINCE 1818 BRECKS OF BOSTON 


cee eee eee career 


- $i-the Qeieeetieg rears 


BRECK’S OF BOSTON 
811 Breck Bldg. + Boston 10, Mass. 


Please send me —_. 8-02. squeeze bottles of 
new Mer-Made odorless fish emulsion, for increasing 
blooms and promoting plant growth. 1! enclose 
$1.00 per bottle ordered (including postage and 
handling cost). Ship postpaid at once, with complete 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE_____ STATE 


Siteinremencrarenannnaies 





#620 FLOWER FASHIONER 


NOW you can make those truly lovely and enviable 
flower arrangements. The Gadjo Flower Fashioner 
3” sq. of strong crystal-clear plastic, attaches to your 
container, bottom or side; a patented suction cup and 
spring hold it securely and make your flower arrange 
ments tip-proof. Even tall and heavy flower arrange- 
ments ore secure and will not tip over. Perfect for 
those beautiful (and fashionable) floral displays in 
shallow containers, the stems go to the very bottom 
and get all the water. The crystol clear Fashioners 
blend with the orrangements and are almost invisible 
in water. They cre a pleasure to use 


ONLY $1.00 plus 25c for shipping. We pay ship- 
ping on orders of 3 or more. Send check or Money 
Order. No C.O.D.'s please. 


GADJO CORPORATION 


Dept. H, 75 Cutter Mill Rd., P.O. Box 386 
GREAT NECK, N. Y. 











Write today for information 


GARDEN TOURS 


Europe « The Orient « Hawaii « Mexico « Africa 
JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. H10, 518 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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MER MADE 


PLANT 
#005 


ODORLESS 
FISH 
EMULSION 


8 Ounces 











Quarts 
Gallons 
Commercial 
8 oz. 
Concentrate 
just 79c 
in local stores. 


Organi N 
onvenient Unbreakable Plastic Bottle — 
Just Sq ! 


centr ‘ Equivalent one 


itrogen 


teaspoonful 
to one quart water. Use every three weeks. 
Trace M lodine Aluminum, 
Manganes¢ nd fifte others all derived 

added addi- 
read jormant in the soil. 


] at ilizes 
more than 40 fish to make 


if more convenient, order MER-MADE 
by mail — just $1.00 postpaid anywhere! 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Gray CHEMICAL, INC. 


Manutacturing Chemists 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 





Bushels of lus- 
cious, giant-size apples, 
pears, peaches from 
STARK Send Trees no 
bigger than a lilac bush 
from your own back- 
yard orchard! 
blossoms in the 
beautiful all y 
quick fruit crops often 
at two years. Plant up 
to nine trees in pilot only 
twenty feet square. 


Imagine! 


Write for Stark FruitTree 
and Landscape 


CATALOG FREE 


pws dozens S. Patente: 
&. jand Dw — 
so famous Stark 

Shrubs, ete 

Catalog 


Write today for FREE 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
Ask for FREE Sales Ol 

we how ft make "xtra me ey 
n spare tim 








taking orders 





4202 


STARK BRO’S cousins, missours 


------ era 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries, Dept. 420/, Louisiana, Missouri 
Rush 1962 Edition of Stark COLOR CATALOG...FREE! 


< 
> 


| 
! 
Address 


State... 


| 
( HEC K HERE for Free Money-Making Outfit. 


THE HOME OF RARE TREES 


Dwarf © 


_—_——— 
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BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 Brimfield Read Wethersfield, Conn. 
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SK Reader Questions 


ANSwEHE WD 





As walnut trees produce a very bad acid 
condition, what shrubs can be planted un- 


der or near them? 


Walnut 
off a toxic 
which 
plants. 
plants do 
(mong them are 
laurel 


supp sed to give 
called juglone 
effect on 
have seen 
black 
rhododendrons, pieris, 
and some of the flow 
are all shallow 


roots are 

substance 
many 
many 


has a harmful 
However, | 


well under walnuts. 


mountain 


ering shrubs. These 


Perhaps plants whose 
and 


valnut 


rooted plants 
In contact 


might be 


deeper come 
black 
I he re are 
tale, 
he ivV\ 


growth of 


roots go 
with the 
damaged 


roots 
those who believe 
and that compe 
feeding walnut 


plants set 


it’s an old wives 
tition 
roots 


under the tree 


with the 
limits the 


Recently in looking over some azaleas 
and mountain laurels in my dis- 
covered a little hill of long, thin 
pieces of wood, almost like sawdust, under 


broad-leaved evergreens. Can 


garden 
quite 


two of these 
you tell me what this is? 

frass exuded bv borers 
attacks 
rhododendrons, mountain laurel 
and various other ericaceous plants. The 
borers are most plentiful in August and 
injecting carbon disul 
which 
and then plug 
the borer will 


It sounds like 


of a clear-winged moth which 


azaleas, 


September. By 
phide into the opening 
ly above the pile of frass, 
ging it with soap or putty, 


is direct 


be eradicated. 


Why doesn’t my four-year-old Viburnum 
bloom? 


Certainly if the Viburnum has been 
in one location for four years it should 
If it is making more than a foot 
of growth a year, it likelv is getting too 
much nitrogen. If it is growing rapidly 
root prune it by driving a spade down 
the plant in an arc 18 inches 
the Viburnum. This 
the and will 


bloom. 


around 
from the 
will cut 
force it into bloom. 


base of 


manv of roots 


Will you please tell me the best time of 
year to trim and shape my maple tree? 


\ maple tree can be trimmed and 
shaped at any time during the growing 
vear. However, it is often unwise to 
trim maple trees in early spring before 
the leaves appear because the tree will 
bleed from each of the cuts made, and 
a slime flux condition may develop. This 
never occurs when pruning is done 


during the summer. 


Do you happen to know if the continued 
bagasse, as a mulch has 
soil? 


use of sugar cane, 
any deleterious effect on the 
Bagasse retained on top of the ground 
mulch will harmful et 
If it is worked into the 
soil Ww ill 
into 


as a have no 
fect. 

of the 
to break 


humus 


soil much 
used 
useful 


nitrogen in the 
down the 
[his action could adversely af 
fect vegetables and other plants grow- 
ing in that soil. If 
worked into the 
supplied at the 


bagasse 


bagasse is to be 


soil, nitrogen should be 


Same time. 


rhubarb is not as good as it used 


and I am told that this is because I 
fall. What 


Our 
to be 
do not treat it properly in the 


should I do? 


manure was easily avail 
to allot one halt 
hill of 


over the 


When cow 
able 


bushe | ot 


was customary 
to each 
thickly 
died 
is not easily 


all means 


cow manure 
spreading it 
the 
rotted cow manure 
available, but when it is, by 
The dried manures available in 
garden shops are worthwhile for 
this purpose, but I would, in addition, 
apply a pound of 5-10-5 or 5-10-10 fer 
tilizer around each hill and put the 
dried manure on top. Such treatment 
will improve the size and crispness of 
the stalks. If, in addition, want 
more length of stalks with equal crisp 
ness, as the rhubarb appears 
above the ground in the spring, place a 
bushel basket with the bottom knocked 
each hill. This will cause the 
reach for the light and will 
length. This is an old 
father had great suc- 


rhubarb, 
hill as 
| oda 


soon as leaves dow n. 


use It. 
also 


you 


soon as 


out over 
shoots to 
their 
that my 


cess with. 


double 
practice 


I want to plant two oak trees this fall. 
Should I do it now? 


It is best not to transplant any de- 
ciduous tree until the foliage 
dropped in the fall. As long as leaves 
remain on the tree they 
ture which must be supplied them by 
the roots. If the are cut and are 
separated from the soil in which they 
have growing, they can’t supply 
the necessary moisture. That is why it 
is essential to delay moving deciduous 
trees and shrubs until the foliage has 
dropped. That is also why evergreens, 
whose foliage remains green all winter, 
are successfully moved with only a tight 
ball of soil around the roots. 


has 
give off mois- 


roots 


been 
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Some ‘Trees are 


Suicidal 


Ernest S. Courrit 


Dover, N.H. 


THE PHYSICIAN has an advantage over 
the tree surgeon or arborist in that his 
patient is vocal and can describe his 
aches and pains even though his sensa- 
tions may be distorted by neurosis. A 
tree has to display symptoms before it 
becomes apparent that something is 
wrong. Too often the apparent symptoms 
are treated instead of the causal con 
dition. Even dependable tree men some- 
times make the mistake of accepting the 
obvious rather than exploring condi- 
which might be underlying and 


not readily 


tions 
seen. 

\ few years ago, when called to look 
at a tree, I asked the owner why she 
had not called sooner as the tree was in 
poor condition. She replied that she 
had already had three different men 
treat that tree. What had they 
One had pruned the tree, carefully cut- 
ting away all dead or dying branches. 
{nother had sprayed the foliage which 
was definitely unhealthy. The third had 
fed the tree quite thoroughly which was 
itself. Even though 
were of they 
Why? 


com 


done? 


commendable _ in 
these treatments value 
could not save this particular tree. 
gradually 


girdling 


Because this tree was 
mitting suicide by means of 
roots 

Self-girdling occurs when a root in 
emerging from the trunk instead of 
growing directly out turns horizontally 
parallel to the side of the trunk. As this 
root grows and the tree trunk increases 
in size they come in contact with each 
other and gradually the root becomes 
imbedded in the trunk shutting off the 
healthful flow of sap. In the case men- 
above, the root had grown to 
thickness and 
when it was cut tremendous 
groove was left in the trunk. And that 
was not all. Another smaller root had 
completed the girdling process and with 
out treatment the life of the tree was 
doomed. Although a_ considerable 
amount of feeding roots were lost in 
remedying the condition, this tree re- 
covered. Its leaves became healthy and 
it returned to near normal growth. 
However, the dead limbs could never be 


tioned 


nearly eight inches in 


away a 


restored. 
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What causes this condition? Because 
it’s more commonly found in street trees 
I think it’s safe to say that paved 
streets, sidewalks and curbstones make 
for conditions favorable to the forma- 
tion of such roots. It may also be caused 
by planting a tree in a hole which is 
too small and the roots have to be bent 
sidewise. Trees which are started in a 
container may develop roots which cir- 
cle the pot. In later years these may 
become girdling roots. These roots are 
found at or near the surface so it is 
easy to investigate and correct the con- 
dition. 

Here are some of the signs which may 
indicate root girdling in older trees: 
\ flattened or depressed area may be 
found on one side of the trunk. Bracing 
roots may be absent on this side. Of 
course it is possible that a boulder or 
other obstruction might similar 
leaves on tree 


cause 
symptoms. The such a 
are usually pale in color and may be 
dried about the edges. In advanced 
stages dead branches will be found. 
By the use of a chisel and mallet the 
offending root should be completely re- 
moved, taking care not to injure the 
bark of the trunk. Fertilize and water 
copiously. In any case it is best to con 
sult a qualified aborist. In some states 
those who can pass a rigid examination 
arborists and are 


become registered 


very dependable. 


Girdling roots need immediate care 


Like a “Living Rainbow” 
of Purple, White, Yellow, Pink, 
Rose, Red-Bronze and Gold! 
Exotic, Color Changing 


MEXICAN 
SHRIMP PLANT 


(Beloperone guitata! = 
“ 


BRINGS YOUR HOME 
GLOWING COLOR 
ALL WINTER LONG! 


Enjoy new, glowing, 
jewel-like color on your 
window sill all winter, 
with Stern's fabulous and 
unique Mexican Shrimp plant. 
Produces an abundance of 
flower-like sheaths that change 
color as they mature. . . from 
yellow to flesh-pink to dusky present Limited 
rose and finally a rich red- Supply Lasts 
bronze with glints of gold! 

These graceful spikes are tipped $ 

with white, purple-spotted 
flowers. 


BLOOMS INDOORS AND 


OUTDOORS ALMOST ALL YEAR 
Despite its exotic good looks, 10 for $6.00 
this easy-going Mexican beauty All prices postpaid . 
needs little care. Grows up to _ Directions for easy care 
3” a month .. . to a cascading . Send Check 
arrangement 18 inches tall or Money Order. 
Blooms indoors almost constantly from October 
till April. When warm weather comes, put it 
outdoors in your garden to bloom again. Thrives 
and blooms for years! 

You must be delighted or you'll receive free replace- 
ment or your money back. 





ORDER NOW 
for GIFTS & 

YOUR HOME 
Special Low 
Prices Hold 

Onty While 


Only postpaid 


3 for $2.00 
6 for $3.75 


Dept. 141, 





| Stern's Nurseries 222". \\. 





HERE IT IS! 


Your chance to get the New “SUN-GLORY” 
prefabricated complete-to-ground greenhouse! 
Newest style! Lifetime REDWOOD! Hail- 
proof! Self-shading. Needs no Base! Has 
built-in benches. Prices on Sturdi-Built green- 
houses start at $199, freight prepaid! Send for 
Color Catalog showing sizes and styles. 


STURDI-BUILT MFG. CO. 
Dept. H, 11304 S.W. Boones Ferry Road 
PORTLAND 19, OREGON 


ecm 











PLANT ROSES, Oregon Grown 
YD, HiUffvEeHlngHn 


BOX 5076-H 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


Order with confidence. We 
ship only top quality No. 1 
Bushes . . . well formed and 
rooted. 

Send 25c today for our 1961 
Rose Catalog. 32 pages with 
over 100 popular roses illus- 
trated in full color 200 
famous roses . . . priced and 
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Peaceport 


The first sport of Peace— 


owth and foliage, p 


shade of salmon f 
3 for $7.95 
tage .50 per order 
rose 


t A 


present this beaut new 

MELVIN E. WYANT 
ROSE SPECIALIST, INC. 

206 Johnny Cake Ridge, Mentor, Ohio 


Fall Folder Free on Request 











FLOWER ARRANGING 


FOR PLEASURE — please your friends 

and family with professional corsages, 

arrangements and floral designs 

FOR PROFIT —Prepare for tremendous 

money-making opportunities in the Floral 

Field full or part time. Or start your 

own profitable business 

Study and earn your certificate at home. 
Write teday for FREE booklet 

Opportunities in Floristry 

NATIONAL FLORAL INSTITUTE 

11826 San Vicente Boulevard 
Studio HO-101, Los angetes 49, Calif 





PS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS 


ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


Send for Your Free Catalog and Price List 
on Residential Greenhouses. Write to: 
STEARNS GREENHOUSES 
98 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 
BAASVASBVAAAAAVVAVAAAAAsaae 


st 


HSAVANAVS . 
SSBIVAAAAAY 


, 


Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 


Million in atisfa 
‘ gray greet olor 
‘ e for ever 
PERFECT GARDEN CO 
538 Madison Ave New York 22 


N 
(successor to Howard Hammitt) 





TREE-LANDSCAPE WORK 

PRUNING-PLANTING-SPRAYING 

BIG TREE MOVING, LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


AS 7-4204 Brookline, Mass. 











Less Usual 


Bulb Flowers 


Our illustrated catalog offers those rarer 
kinds; so often suggested, — so hard to find. 





Sent quickly on request. Dept. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 
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Moorestown 
New Jersey 


| 


wihe's 


Sources of plants, seeds or new products mentioned here or in 


future issues of HortTicuLTURE 


Tiny, Durable Flower Bases 

CERTAIN occasions seem to call for small 

[hese are 

for the 
With 

Flower 


flower arrangements. 
sometimes difficult to construct 

lack of a tiny, yet durable holder 
the introduction of the dainty 

Fashioners, small arrangements can now be 
constructed in a demitasse, a wine glass or 
any small container. Two 
holders 15” in diameter and approximately 
sold in a set. The miniature 
used effectively with 
control smaller, 


or petite 


clear plastic 
24” high are 
holders may 

larger 


hard-to-handl« 


also be 
arrangements to 
materials. 


Lightweight Rock Mulch 


\ lightweight, permanent mulch mined 
from a Kentucky quarry is the latest addi- 
tion to the long list of mulching materials 
Beside being ornamental, the material 
eliminates weeding in summer and heaving 

The mulch is a manufactured 
that is mined, finely crushed, 


in winter 


ageregat 


are available from the Editor. 


graded and baked in a rotary kiln. The 
result is a vitreous, chemically-inert mate 
rial which analysis shows contains no 
sulphur or combustible material. The 
mulch fragments hold moisture and do not 
disintegrate quickly. The product comes 


packaged in 50-pound bags. 


Automatic Shut-Off Nozzle 


Now can control the force and 
amount of water desired when watering 
plants and areas that need individual at- 
[his durable, neoprene water 
nozzle with machined brass coupling at- 
taches to any standard 34” garden hose. 
Thumb pressure on a valve inside the flex 
ible tip controls the flow of water from a 
gentle dribble for small 
forceful flow for larger plants. The nozzle 
does not spray. When not in use the nozzle 
shuts off automatically removing the neces- 
sity of returning to the faucet. There are 
no levers, springs or handles to clog or 


break. 


you 


tention. 


seedlings, to a 





Parker Seed Co. 


Something New for Fall 
Swan Wings, left, a new Crystal tulip, is pure white with gossamer fringe. The 
Crystal tulips have Darwin characteristics—large blooms, long stems and last 
for several weeks in the garden and when cut. Also available are the Hybrid 
Mixture “Orchid” Crystal tulips. They are unusual in coloring and several var- 
ieties are two-toned. Estella De Mol, right, is a stunning new Orchid daffodil. 
The daffodils are characterized by heavy texture, long-lasting flowers 342-4 
inches across, with broad-petaled perianths and two-inch ruffled cups. Estella De 
Mol is a pure crisp white with an orange-gold cup. These daffodils were pro- 
duced by scientifically changing the chromosome count in Giant Trumpet types 
with ultraviolet rays. Other Orchid daffodils are Artist—buttercup-yellow peri- 
anth, golden-orange cup; Mol’s Hobby—mid-yellow perianth with a deep golden- 
yellow, shaggy cup; and Elizabeth Bass—pure white perianth with frilled bright 


yellow cup, white flamed. 
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Letters to Editor 
from page 498 


Suggests Use Of Library 
Dear Editor—Let those people who are dis- 
pleased with HortTicuLTuRE go to the 
public library in their town and check out 
library books on the subjects which they 
feel they need more information. Please 
don’t do away with the lovely color plates 
which demonstrate how lovely a garden can 
be. I don’t think there is another magazine 
that gives the information HorTICULTURE 
does. Keep up the good work. 

Mrs. JoANNE New, Dearborn, Mich. 


Why So Many? 

Dear Editor—For the past few months you 
have been featuring color illustrations of 
different types of flower arrangements. 
They are beautiful and quite striking but 
I would rather see illustrations of plants 
and shrubs instead. Why so many arrange- 
ments? I like plants in natural settings. 
Miss Fexica E. Nuttinc, Portland, Ore. 
Would others prefer we follow Miss Nut- 
ting'’s advice? Ep. 


Why Mention It? 
Dear Editor—In a recent issue of your 
helpful magazine you mentioned amino 
triazole as a control for Japanese bamboo 
and other difficult weeds. I have been to 
several garden shops and no one carries 
it. If it can’t be bought why mention it? 
{1ICHARD RosonkeE, Bayonne, N.]. 
Amino triazole was developed by Amchem 
Products Co. several years ago and is nou 
being sold as Amitrol. This chemical is also 
packaged and sold as Cytrol by the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. It is unfortunate that 
salesmen in garden shops know so little 
about the garden chemicals they carry. ED. 


Does Phlox Revert? 
Dear Editor—I have always had lovely 
white phlox with a pink eye but this year 
almost one-quarter of it has turned an un- 
pleasant magneta color. Does phlox revert? 
R. RErnHOLD, New York, N.Y. 
No, phlox does not revert. But if the seeds 
of white phlox drop to the ground and 
grow they will have the species color that 
vou call magenta. Seeds often drop into the 
original clump and resulting growths seem 
1 part of the clump. This condition pro- 
motes the belief that phlox is reverting to 
the original type. ED. 


Ever Try “Alligator” Cucumbers? 

Dear Editor—I read the article on milk 
weed in the September HortTICULTURE 
with interest. The author mentions using 
milkweed leaves as table greens, but she 
overlooked two other culinary uses. The 
purple flowers stripped of their short stalks 
make a relishing addition to a salad. The 
young tender pods when one-third to one- 
half grown and served raw make an in- 


triguing supplement to tossed salad known if 


as “alligator” cucumbers. 
GrEorGE S. Corrin, Waltham, Mass. 
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Snug winter haven 


FOR MOWERS + TOOLS + BICYCLES FOR THAT EXTRA NEEDED STOR- 

AGE SPACE here's the “ready made” answer 

— OR WHAT HAVE YOU! _. | a quickly, easily erected, highly attrac- 

' tive and durable Walpole Garden Tool 

, House. Put it up this fall and get that garden 

equipment under cover for winter! The 
added room's a blessing all year round. 

Shipped anywhere in the world in com- 

pletely finished sections that any handy man 

can quickly bolt together. No carpenter 

needed. Made by us of enduring New 

England Pine and sold direct to hundreds 

of users since 1938. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 
Dept. H, Walpole, Mass. 


Halpole 
Sectional 4 Suildinges 


* Outdoor Furniture 


Write today for illustrated catalog showing 
photographs of nine sizes and styles with full information and prices. 





thing Finer 


SCHEEPERS QUALITY 


HOLLAND BULBS 
Send for Our Illustrated Catalog 
“Beauty From Bulbs” 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
Flower Bulb Specialists 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 

















Keep AU Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


fa a Permanent Siader. $2.50 


BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collector's Items 
Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 


HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


(CD Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50. Canada and foreign countries $3.00. 








PERE 400000 0660666606000000006066 sb aeC6 
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Roserts 


4 ive kindly fruits of the soil, repayment for wise husbandry, are 


this month counted and consigned to the larder to supply warmth 
and well being during the short days of the Capricornic solstice. 
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How-To's 


for 


Vegetable Gardening 


FALL IS THE TIME to harvest the last 
of the vegetables. Crops are gathered 
and the vegetable plot cleaned up until 
the following spring. 

But for the dyed-in-the-wool vegeta- 
ble gardener, there is more to it than 
this. In addition to cleaning up, he 
plows the soil, plants green manure 
crops, sets out perennial vegetables, re- 
plants others in the cold frame and, in 
sections of the country where sufficient 
growing time remains, sows seeds for 
a fresh new crop. 

Northern gardeners are alwavs busy 
with cleaning up. Non-diseased tops of 
cucumbers, squash, tomatoes, cabbage 
and others can be relegated to the com- 
post pile, but any that may harbor in- 
jurious pests are best discarded or 
burned. Corn is best disposed of for its 
stems are too woody. 

Tender vegetables like tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, squash and egg plants are 
first to succumb to light frosts. Others 
like cauliflower, lettuce, Swiss chard, 
celerv, beets and carrots are even tough- 
er, while cabbage, kale, broccoli, leeks, 
spinach, parsnips and others can with- 
stand even heavier frosts. 

The flavor of many vegetables is im- 
proved by frost action and they are best 
if allowed to remain in the garden until 
touched by it. Included in this group 
are Brussels sprouts, kale, salsify and 
lecks. In certain areas of the country 
they may be picked in December or 
January. 

Since freezing weather also improves 
the flavor of parsnips and Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, dig these as late in the fall as 
possible, or in the winter. The applica- 
tion of a mulch will help to keep the 
surface of the soil soft and thus make 
digcing easier. 

The serious northern vegetable gar- 
dencr also tries to plow the ground in 
the fall instead of the spring. This has 
a number of advantages. First, the 
ground is already for planting come 
spring. Second, the pulverized soil ben- 
efits from the alternate freezing and 
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thawing action of the winter. Weed 
seeds, which tend to germinate, are de- 
stroyed at sowing or planting time the 
following spring. 

In the fall, overgrown plants of rhu 
barb may be rejuvenated. Lift and di- 
vide the clumps, setting the pieces six 
inches deep and 18-24 inches apart. 
Provide a well-drained soil with organic 
matter added and a sunny location. 
Mulching old or new plantings with 
straw, marsh hay, shredded sugar cane 
or other material is advised. 

To enrich the vegetable garden for 
the following season, green manure 
crops can be planted now. These con- 
sist of crops that are grown for the pur- 
pose of digging in or plowing under in 
the spring in order to decay in the soil. 
Buckwheat is one of the best, but others 
include rve and perennial rye, which 
can be sown any time until frost, for 
both are hardy through the winter. Rve 
germinates and grows more rapidly in 
the early stages. With green manure 
crops be certain to dig them under in 
the early spring when they are six to 
ten inches high. 

The cold frame can be used to ex- 
tend the vegetable season. Where weath- 
er permits quick crops such as lettuce, 
radishes, bects, onion sets and carrots 
can be sown. In a well-secured cold 
frame, lettuce can be harvested as late 
as December or January in some areas. 

Those who like, can lift celery with 
the roots just at freezing time and plant 
it in the cold frame where it will blanch 
and remain crisp for several weeks. 
Cabbage and cauliflower will also last a 
long time if replanted in the cold frame 
before cold weather sets in. 

Gardeners in the South can enjoy 
the adventure of growing vegetables by 
planting in the fall. For best results, 
select a sunny spot with a south or 
southeast exposure. Plow the soil, add 
humus and balanced fertilizer at the 
rate of 25 pounds per 1,000 square feet. 
Fither a 5-10-5 or a 4-12-4 combina- 
tion is excellent. 


Georce TALOUMIS 
Salem, Mass. 


If soil is clayey, add compost or hu- 
mus, and sprinkle raw, ground lime- 
stone if the soil is too acid. Most vege- 
tables do best in soil that is lightly 
acid, but some requiring lime include 
asparagus, celerv, spinach, cauliflower, 
onions and leeks. Northern gardeners 
would also do well to add limestone in 
the fall after the soil has been plowed. 

In many places, animals like rabbits, 
woodchucks, gophers, dogs and chick- 
ens can be a problem. The best way to 
keep them out is to tence in the vege- 
teble plot with two-inch chicken wire. 
This should be at least two feet high 
(the taller the better) and supported on 
posts eight to ten feet apart. Bury the 
lower part two to three inches deep. 

In coldest weather, the kitchen gar- 
den can come indoors. Preferably in 
sunny windows, pots of chives, mint, 
parsley, basil, sweet marjoram, dill, an- 
ise, thyme, sage, tarragon, lemon ver- 
bena and other herbs can be grown for 
flavoring food. With these on hand 
there is no end to the vegetable garden 
and before you know it, it will be time 
to plant outdoors. : : 





Marvin H. Gace 
Rushville, N.Y. 


Ir you want sheer, breathtaking 
beauty om your grounds during May 
and early June, try flowering crabs. 
There are many to choose from; most of 
them good but some exceptionally de- 
sirable. Ten of these have been selected 
for their outstanding features. 

The beauty of many crabs does not 
end with the flowering season, but ex- 
tends into the winter for the fruit, espe- 
cially on the Asiatic types, is numerous 
and colorful. The foliage of some spe- 
cies turns to brilliant hues in autumn. 

Culture is easy. Flowering crabs do 
well in all soils with the possible excep- 
tion of the very light types. If your soil 
is well-drained, your prospects of suc- 
cess are excellent. 

You'll find crabs in single and dou- 
ble-flowered varieties, and in white, 
pink and red. Some have red leaves and 
others have fruit in rich shades of red 
and yellow. The crabs vary from bushy 
shrubs to fairly large trees, but most are 
small, rounded or upright growing. 

Here are some white-flowering spe- 
cies. Sargent crab (Malus sargenti) is 
a low bushy type with red fruit. It’s con- 
sidered the best dwarf form and blooms 
about the third week in May. Tschono- 
sky crab (tschonoski) is a pyramidal 
tree often 35’ tall. Its flowers are larger 
than most and it ends the season with a 
gorgeous display of orange and scarlet 
foliage. 

You'll also get spectacular bloom 
from the pink flowering sorts. Bechtel 
crab (ioensis plena) is perhaps the best 
known. It's an erect tree with large 
double pink blooms which appear about 
the first week in June. 

Tea crab (hupehensis) is a floral 
plume when in flower. The blooms 
which appear soon after mid-May are so 
thick there is not space to thrust your 
finger between them without touching 
a flower. This is indeed a lovely tree. 

Parkman crab (halliana parkmani) 
is considered by many to be the hand- 
somest of all. Its rose flowers in late May 
are double; the tree is upright and fruits 
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Malus hupehensis, the tea crab, has straight, upright spreading limbs stemming 
from a short trunk—fowers are either white, rose-colored or pinkish-white 


are greenish-yellow but unornamental. 


If you prefer deeper flower color, 
there is a number of excellent species 
in shades of red. Carmine crab (atro- 
sanguinea) is one of the best darker- 
flowered species. Its clustered flowers 
range from a deep red in the bud to 
deep rose cr rose-purple when open. 
The flower stems are red, and bright 
lemon-yellow anthers contrast with the 
rose of the petals. The tree is small and 
broad spreading, seldom growing higher 
than 15’. Blooming season is about the 
third week in May. 

Eleyi crab is a bushy tree reaching 
20’ when mature. Its late May flowers 
are followed by deep purplish-red fruits. 
Leaves open red in the spring but later 
turn green. 

Hopa crab (pumila niedzwetzkyana 
x baccata) is a must in crab plantings. 
It is a small tree with deep rose crimson 
blooms in May, followed by red fruits. 


Redvein crab (sylvestris niedzwetz- 
kyana) is probably the parent of all of 
the red types. Flowers, truit, leaves and 
even the young twigs are red. Blooming 
about the third week in May, it is a 
glorious sight. 

Thiel crab (prunifolia x floribunda) 
has a red bud which fades to rose when 
in full bloom. Fruits are attractive, waxy 
yellow with red cheeks. This is one of 
the few crabs with a pendulous or 
“weeping” form, and may be used in 
place of the less hardy Japanese cherry. 
Blooming begins about the third week 
in May. 

You'll find the flowering crab effec- 
tive near the edge of the lawn or among 
flowering shrubs in the border. The 
most spectacular effect, if you have the 
space, is obtained by massing them 
against a wooded background. Crabs are 
sometimes used as hedges or screens. 

See page $12 
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Chinese 
Chestnuts 


Memprers of the older generation who 
lament the American 
chestnut with its delectable nuts need 
not despair. The Chinese chestnut, 
quite a different tree from the tall, 
impressive American counterpart, pro- 
duces equally fine nuts. Just as sweet 
borne on 


passing of the 


and somewhat larger, thev are 
Fairly vegetatively-produced 
trees 
understock. 


The 


young, 
that is, trees grafted on chestnut 


Chinese chestnut Castanea 
mollissima) is similar in growth habit 
to an apple tree. It is short-trunked 
with a broad head made up of many 
branches so it is an attractive orna- 
mental as well as a producer of sweet 
nts. 

It thrives in a deep, light, rich soil 
that is well drained—a soil easy to pro- 
vide on most home sites. Because the 
tree will have a 25-foot spread when it 
is mature, it should not be planted too 
close to the house. Instead it should be 
located where its shade can be enjoved. 
If, in addition, nuts are desired, two 
trees should be planted because chest 
nuts are self-sterile. The pollen from one 
tree will fertilize the female blossoms on 
the other tree. Chinese chestnut trees 
vield heavily when young and will con- 
tinue to produce crops of sweet nuts for 
many years. Be sure the trees vou get 
are true Castanea mollissima and have 
no Japanese chestnut blood in them 
because the nuts of the Japanese chest 
nut are bitter and of little edible value. 

The Chinese chestnut will do well 
wherever peaches can be grown, so they 
may be planted over a large part of the 
country. There are nut nurseries to be 
found from New England to the Plains 
and from Michigan to the Gulf which 
stock Chinese chestnuts so they are 
available almost everywhere where they 


will thrive. H.G.M. :: 


Chinese chestnut 


< 


Castanea mollissima 
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Idea: 


Waterin g 


Strawberry Jars 


[HE QUAINT CHARM of strawberry jars 
has seen a sudden upsurge in popular 
itv. The many-lipved jars are finding a 
variety of uses as front step and terrace 
planters, hanging containers from porch 
or patio, and indoors wherever fancied. 
Jars vary in size from six inches to 
three feet high and plant materials vary 
with the size of each jar. 

Many people think only strawberries 
may be planted in strawberry jars. This 
Small 

Saxi 


is a popular misconception. 
leaved ivies, strawberry begonia 


, anv of the small 


fraga sarmentosa 
leaved trailing house plants or even cer 
tain cactus plants make excellent small 
jar specimens. Geraniums, petunias or 
any annual to your liking make striking 
mantles of bloom for the larger outdoor 
jars. 

Anyone can plant a strawberry jar 
but the trick is to water the planted jar 
and have no trickles running out of the 
top pockets while the rest of the soil re- 
mains dry. 

With jars used for indoor planters 
we solve this problem by using the plas- 
tic tubes in which toothbrushes are sold. 
In fact, we even shop for the right 
length tube and resign ourselves to us- 
ing that length brush. 


Jasena R. Foiey 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Most plastic tubes have a small air 
hole in the bottom. For faster, more 
even water distribution heat a needle 
and puncture the tube at various inter 
vals along its side. Set the tube in the 
center of the jar and level the top of the 
tube with the jar top by building soil 
under the tube until the correct height 
is reached. A small amount of charcoal 
crumbled in the bottom of the jar pro- 
vides suitable drainage. Screening 
placed over the charcoal keeps soil from 
dropping in. 

Stuff a wad of cotton in the tube to 
keep soil from falling into the tube until 
the jar is filled and planted. Water 
poured into the tube seeps out through 
the perforated holes to keep the soil 
evenly moist. 

No more trickles to trouble harassed 


house wives. 








This Winter Propagate Some 


HARDWOOD CUTTINGS 


Gene Utz 
Center Moriches, N.Y. 


\IAKING AND PROPAGATING decidu- 
ous hardwood cuttings during the win- 
ter months, particularly in January and 
February, is the same as eating your 
first After the first one, the 


cutting, you will wonder 


oyster 
yvster or the 
what took vou so long to try it 
It's so easy. The rewards are satisfy 
ing and unlike evergreen cuttings, the 
resulting growth is happily apparent 
the first season 
a serious gardener with a 
during the 


take 


sim 


If you are 
challenge 
months, 


vearning tor a 
therwise dull 
some hardwood cuttings. The 
plicity of the operation is what makes 
uninitiated 


winter 
very 


it so mysterious to the 


Dig trench for cuttings in fall before the 


ground treezes 


First pick your tree or shrub. Per 
haps you've seen an unusual plant in a 
park that 


care 


garden or public 
vou would like to reproduce. A 
fully letter will often bring a 
small address 
where you can get them. 

Right around home I'm sure you can 
privet or dog 


botanical 


worde d 


quantity of slips or an 


find willows, poplars, 
wood. Or consider spirea or weigela, 
honevsuckle, mock-orange, deutzia, bar 
berry, grapes, roses or figs to start with. 
These are all prime materials for mak 
ing hardwood cuitings this winter, dif 
fering only in the length of time it 
takes to form The absence of 
leaves in the winter reduces moisture 


roots. 
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through transpiration to a bare 


minimum. 

A straight this 
young, fully ripened shoots, five to ten 
inches long, containing at least two to 
six leaf buds is the most desirable cut 
ting. Keep all cuttings the same length, 
at the bottom, or just be 


loss 


portion of year's 


cutting each 


low, a leat bud 


Cut shoots into 6” lengths 

For the benefit of the beginner, vou 
can make more than one cutting from 
the same stem, and it must not neces- 
from the tip. 


sarily come 


Farther south, where winters are 
mild, cuttings may be planted outside in 
well-drained soil and given normal care 
ind cultivation, they have every chance 
of rooting. In the North, where winters 
ire severe and the ground is frozen, a 
bit of cultural technique is necessary. 
lower, heavier ends of the 


such as 


Butt the 
cuttings against a solid surface 
a brick) and cut them all the 
length. Six inches is the usual length, 
but five to ten inches is acceptable. 


same 


cuttings in bundles of ten, 
many 


Tie the 
25 or 50, depending on how 
you are cutting 
wire a tag on 
identification. 


you want to make. If 
than one variety, 
bundle for future 


more 
eac h 

If the cuttings were made when the 
plants were frozen, put them in a cool 
room, or in cold water to thaw. After- 
ward, pack them in damp sphagnum 
moss, sand or even sawdust, and store 
in any cool place. They may be left like 
this with an occasional sprinkling to 


keep the packing moist, or be buried 
outdoors in a well-drained area or cold 
frame beneath six to eight inches of 
sand or sandy soil. Stand the bundles 
up or lay them down, it really doesn't 
matter. Just be sure they are well cov- 
ered with soil. 

By spring, the bases of most cuttings 
will have callused over. Roots will not 
start from the callus but may start 
from the tissue below the callus or 
along the stem above it. Before growth 
starts dig a trench four to five inches 
deep in any well-drained, sandy loam. 
Insert the cuttings individually, two to 
three inches apart. If the cuttings are 
more than six inches long, place them 
in the trench at an angle so the lower 
end is not planted too deeply. Let the 
tips protrude above the surface. Then 
cover with soil, tread it firm with your 
foot and rake the surface level. From 
here on normal gardening procedures 
such as frequent cultivation, weeding, 
spraying and dusting are all that is 
necessary. 

If you did not use a_ pre-planting 
weed treatment, try a heavy mulch of 
your favorite material between rows. It 
conserves moisture for the tender 
roots and prevents heaving. 


, Ge 


Place cuttings in trench 2-3” apart leaving 
1” protruding above ground—fill with soil 
and tamp 


Within a few weeks the cuttings will 
be well rooted and starting to show ac- 
tive growth. Before the summer is out a 
new stock of plants will be yours. By 
now, it is about time to look around 
and say, “Now what shall I make hard- 
wood cuttings of this year?” :: 
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WAX 


In NORTHERN AUSTRALIA and _ its 
neighboring South Pacific Islands, grows 
a family of climbing shrubs with leath- 
ery leaves and fragrant flowers, one 
member of which frequently finds its 
way into our homes. This is Hoya car 
nosa commonly known here as the wax 
plant. “Down under” they are called 
honey plants. The large drops of nec 
tar in the center of each pinkish flower 
make it easy to guess why. Another 
member of the Asclepiadaceae family is 
found across our countryside 
mon milkweed. Both have similar wax, 
Howers 

Have you ever looked at these flowers 
closely? Each one in a cluster is per- 
fectly formed, and the petals look as if 
wax. But get a better look 
Che five outer 
covered with short 
velvet. The five center 
ones look waxy and are _ boat-shaped. 
[he underside of each has a definite 
keel, the pointed ends turn up slightly 
like a little prow. Their inner ends join 
to make a crown in the flower’s center. 
Small black dots lie in the crevices. 


molded of 
with a magnifying glass. 
petals are densely 


like soft 


hairs 


If you have ever investigated a milk 
weed blossom, you can now guess what 
the black dots are. Take a flower from 
either plant, put the point of a needle 
on the center side of a black dot and 
carefully push outward. Two tiny yel 
low, elongated, waxv pollen masses come 
out of the pockets on the center struc 
tures. These are called pollinia and 
take the place of ordinary pollen. The 
crown is designed to let an insect’s foot 
slip into a crevice between the crown- 
points. When he pulls his foot out, the 
black dot, a miniature hook, will catch 
on his leg, he will fly with the 
two tiny pollinia attached like a pair of 
saddlebags ready to brush off on the pis 
til of the flower he visits. 

No insects have had a chance to visit 
mv Hova blooms, so I don’t know how 
they would fare on making their get- 
away, but our milkweed blooms are of- 
ten extremely hard on the bees. 
The system sounds fine, but the bee’s 
foot often gets caught in the crevice 

nd, no matter how hard he tries, he 
can't pull it out. After much struggling, 
he finally goes free, leaving his foot be- 
hind. I have watched bees struggling 
and have seen the abandoned feet in 


and off 


next 


pe Or 


the flowers. 
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-the com- 


Mrs. Lioyp M. Hoover, Wilbraham, Mass. 


PLANT 


cA ristocratic House Plant from Down Under 


AvuTnor Puortos 


Blossom and bud clusters of Hoya carnosa 


hard to grow. A 


in water. Plant 


Hovas are not 
branch will root easily 
in a good potting soil, keep reasonably 
moist and let it have sun. Soon slender 
stems start growing. They will length- 
en rapidly with nodes every few inches. 

these will become leaves, the 
the stem will stay dormant. 


Some of 
rest of 
In about a year, usually in early 
spring, you will find a short spur grow- 
ing out of one of the dormant nodes 
which will develop into a blossom clus- 
ter. The tiny five-sided pink, inflated 
buds increase in size until they open, 
each on a long red stem. Each flower 
is a half-inch across with as many as 
twenty in a cluster. After the blossoms 
fall, leave the spur. It will bloom again 


next season producing new spurs. In a 


few years, a plant will produce a mass 
of blooms, a display well worth waiting 
for. 

Did you ever see a jewel-like crystal 
on a flower? Normally, you would ex- 
pect to look among rocks for crystals, 
not in flowers. The large amount of nec 
tar produced by a Hoya bloom collects 
in a large drop, usually on one of the 
points of the crown. In a house where 
there are no insects to harvest this 
sweet syrup, it gradually dries up. But 
it may crystallize. Then the Hoya 
bloom, drying up and unable to pro- 
duce seed for lack of pollination, has 
its last spark of beauty. Again use a 
magnifying glass to locate and reall 
appreciate the tiny crystal adorning the 
tarnished crown. 


Close-up of Hoya blossoms showing velvety 


petals, waxy crown and 


nectar 


drops 








10 FLOWERING CRABS from page 506 


Little pruning is required and that is 
usually for shaping. Occasionally, young 
trees which have started a long leader 
be cut back severely. Hedges 
should be pruned in early June and 
igain in July. No further pruning 


should be done or the following year's 


ne ed to 


. , 
bloom will be destroved Blossoms of the single-lowered crab 


The only important disease affecting 
the flowering crabs is apple scab, which 
vou can control with a dormant spray 
Follow the manufacturer's directions 
carefully. Aphids are likely to be the 
ynly serious insect enemies. Thev are 
easily controlled with a spray containing 
Malathion or Lindane. There are some 
combination sprays on the market which 
do a reasonable job of controlling scab 
ind aphids in one operation. It’s ex 
tremely important to follow manufac 
| Oo p 
Gp ee, “2 Sargent crab fruits are dark red, sel- 
dom exceeding one-third inch in di- 
ameter—they remain on the plant 
until late winter or early spring 


turer's directions reg 
centration and timing 

Manv of the flowering crabs are 
moderate to slow growers and will not 
i num 


occupy their maximum space for 
ber of years. However, if vou demand 


I ipid deve lopme nt, you can depend on 


Puotos By — 

eleyvi or Hopa ‘ Geneneux 
TaLouMis 

GLEASON 


Bechtel crab (ioensis plena) is a double- 
flowered form of lowa crab and has large, 
double, fragrant blossoms somewhat like 
small roses—it blooms latest of all 


ruits of Chinese pearleaf crab apple 


Sargent crab (sargenti) is a low growing shrub-like tree 
which displays a mound of blossoms from trunk to tip 
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BABY YOUR PLANTS 


in a home nursery 


... condition them 


WHAT GARDENING EXPERIENCE Can 
be more disconcerting than losing the 


plants we order and tend so diligently? 


Take 


gardener 


heart—even the experienced 
fails occasionally. Gardening 
will never become an exact science 

most of us want it to. Yet 
plant mortality can be greatly reduced 


by mastering a few easy techniques. 


wouldn't 


First, know your plants. Do not, for 
instance, plant cacti in a pool or water 
lilies in the sand. Visit your library and 
read all you can about plants which in 
trigue For each there 
special garden situation in which it will 
best. To plant it in the wrong 
place invites trouble. 


vou may be a 


do its 


Second, remember this universal nos- 
trum: a little tenderness goes a long 
Wav, 

The plants we receive from distant 

irces are packed with care by reliable 

pliers, but they may be tossed about 
) transit or placed where it is too hot 
too cold for davs on end. Logically, 
t is rather hostile to plunge such plants 
rectly into raw, sun-baked earth. 
How much better to have a special 
lace where your new arrivals may be 
sropitiously rejuvenated before they 
finally set into the garden, a place 
where they can be shielded from exces- 
sive sun and wind and kept properly 
moist until they are vigorous and hardy. 


Space is always at a premium but if 
can square 
feet for a small home nursery, you will 
have the best life insurance for your 
plants. The of the nursery bed 
should be at least a foot thick and com- 
prised of loam, humus and coarse sand 
in approximately equal portions. The 
whole should be laid over a lining of 
cinders, stone chips or gravel to ensure 
drainage. Throughout the bed mix a 
generous amount of stone chips or pea 
gravel, and no more than a five-pound 
bag of commercial dried manure. 


vou manage 20 or more 


soil 


If the bed can be constructed on a 
slope, all the better for establishing the 
essential drainage. If not, then elevate 
the bed about 8” (the thickness of a 
concrete block) above the surrounding 
terrain. Enclose the whole in a retaining 
rectangle made of concrete or cinder 
blocks, or you can use cedar or redwood 
boards. 
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A home nursery can be an attractive part of your garden 


The nursery bed must be roofed and 
sided with a superstructure that filters 
light and air. The top and at least one 
side should be readily removable for 
working access and hardening off. The 
best material for this superstructure is 
sheet screening, aluminum, galvanized 
metal or plastic rigged over a lumber 
framework. If you can find old screen 
doors or windows, you practically have 
the whole structure in preassembled 
fashion. 


When setting your plants into the 
nursery bed, give them a feeding of 
concentrate fertilizer, following direc- 
tions on the package carefully. At first 
keep the soil moist, never soggy wet. 
When heavy threaten, shield 
the bed with a plastic drop-cloth or tar- 
paulin. Use the mist spray of your hose. 
Do not be afraid to allow the plants oc- 
casional periods of dryness. Remove the 
tarpaulin top for the process of harden- 
ing off. 


showers 


Root pruning is a well known tech- 
nique to prepare trees and shrubs for 
transplanting with minimum = shock. 
And, it is just as applicable to little 
plants. After your new plants have 
taken hold in the nursery, plunge your 
trowel up to its hilt all around the base 
of each plant as far out as its leaves ex- 
tend. Repeat this process every two 
weeks. This repeated severance of small 
roots produces a dense ball of earth and 
roots, which may be lifted intact at 
transplanting time without setback to 


Leonarp J. Uttar 
Madison Heights, Va. 


Photo by Robert L. Scott 


the plant above or below ground. 

You may set your new plants in con- 
tainers and then transplant them to the 
nursery bed. Containers may be pots or 
tin cans to facilitate easy moving. If 
you use tin can containers punch 
around the bottom of the sides with a 
hook opener for adequate drainage. 

How long you leave plants in the 
nursery will depend both upon the va- 
riety and individual plant. Many can 
graduate to the open garden after a 
month or three weeks, others may profit 
by staying in the nursery an entire 
growing season to be set out the next 
spring. You will soon develop sufficient 
“feel” to judge when a subject is ready 
for transplanting. In general, avoid the 
hot summer months for this chore and 
favor early fall and spring. 

Unless you have made your nursery 
soil overly rich, about the only plant 
pest you will have to deal with is 
slugs. These are easily controlled with 
a smal] amount of commercial slug bait 
available at your garden supply store. 
I do not favor the routine use of insecti- 
cides and fungicides in the home nurs- 
ery because, if well maintained, the 
nursery rarely needs it. Reserve their 
use for any specific invasion. 

If, even after nursery treatment, a 
plant set out into the garden wilts, 
boost it with liquid fertilizer and shield 
until it recovers. Plants wintering over 
in the nursery should be well mulched 
after the first hard freeze. :: 
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WHAT’S WINTER HARDINESS? 


Ricuarp D. Roe 
Steubenville, Ohio 


[ue FIRST ENCOUNTER with winter 
hardiness is usually the sudden death of 
a plant assumed hardy for a specific 
locality. The fact that the plant often 
there is no departure from 


dies when 


normal temperatures problem 


to gardeners who think only of the low 


poses a 
end of the thermometer’s scale 

What is hardiness? Contrary to pop 
contribu 
and 
potent 


ular belief, climate is onlv a 
Weather, in its daily 
is much more 


ting factor 
weekly 
and is further complicated by the con- 
xoes into dor 


variations 
dition of the plant as it 
mancv. The wrong combination of these 
factors can winterkill the hardiest plant 
Hoy 
important as when it 


terot 1958-59 is 


low the te mperature goes is not as 


«curs. The win 
a good example. 

little frost, until 
winter descended 
the 


was recorded a few 


with 
Then 


It was mild 


Thanksgiving 
locale, 


in one grand sweep. In my 


lowest te mperature 





Fe iat tie indie Hast, * 
Wy vn a td nN anges 


4 gradual lowering of 
during October and November is ideal 
and plants will withstand continuous 
sub-freezing, with several inches of snow 
In March a gradual thawing un 
really under way is all 


temperature 


cover 
til spring is 
right. 

Under such conditions, many tender 
plants would prove hardy much farther 
north than they now are. One example 

which suffers 
shallow-rooted 


chrysanthemum, 
most because it is 
from alternate freezing and thawing of 
the ground. The resultant heaving rips 
roots from the crowns of plants 


is the 


Prevention of these undesirable con 
ditions is the reason for winter mulch 
ing. The wrong amount or type is the 
real culprit for injury often blamed on 
temperature. Any mulch that packs 
tight and wet will smother a plant. Such 
materials can be used, but they should 


be packed around the crown of the 





; iy 4 
CASS 





A gradual lowering of temperature during October and November 
is ideal—sudden dips in temperature result in heavy plant damage 


after above 


Three 


Thanksgiving at 5 

the eight althaeas 
ot-sharon ilong my back 
killed and the remaining five lost half 
their branches 
ten-below-zero weather. 


davs 
7eTo rose 
fence were 


Previously these same 


shrubs stood 


Although cold did the damage, more 
important factors involved. De- 
ciduous shrubs and trees, in particular, 
were caught with summer growth still 
soft and full of water. The temperature 
plunge froze the water and plant cells 


were 


burst. 
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plant, rather than on topof it. 

One popular paradox is that winter 
hardiness begins in summer. A vigorous, 
healthy plant during the growing sea- 
has a better chance of surviving 
winter conditions than weakened 
by insects and disease and competing 
for food and water. 


son 


one 


too strenuously 

Injudicious applications of fertilizer 
and water also increase the risk of win- 
terkilling. No plant should receive a 
liberal dose of fertilizer, especially of 
high nitrogen content, after July since 


late feeding promotes succulent growth 
which is susceptible to a sudden deep 
freeze. 

The question of water can best be 
exemplified by shrubs. As shown by the 


Evergreens additional moisture 


when going into cold weather 


require 


althaeas, deciduous kinds are better off 
if they go into dormancy on the drv side 
Without leaves to take water 
from plant cells, frost cracks are likely 
to occur if extremely cold weather ar 
rives early. 


excess 


Evergreens require more moisture in 
the soil as cold weather arrives. Per- 
sistent leaves, especially the greater sur 
face area of broad-leaved varieties, con 
tinue to draw water from the roots that 
is lost from the plant through evapora- 
tion. Roots cannot draw moisture from 
frozen soil as fast as leaves draw it from 
the roots—a condition greatly aggravat 
ed as spring approaches. 

On a typical February or early March 
day the earth is frozen, then the sun 
shines and the temperature goes into the 
60's. Suddenly the approach of anoth 
er cold wave triggers gale force winds. 
The soil cannot follow this sudden 
change and although the top inch thaws 
into mud, it remains frozen down where 
roots grope for water. 

This combination of frozen ground, 
«trong wind and warm sun is even more 
disastrous to evergreens than true win- 

see page 541 
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Pat SHEDESKY 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


WHEN HOMEOWNERS are faced with 
the problem of choosing flowering 
shrubs, why do so many overlook the 
lilac? The list of hardy spring shrubs is 
limited this far North, but lilacs often 
prosper. 

Perhaps the reason for this oversight 
is the visions of rambling, neglected 
specimens often seen around old build- 
ings or bordering foundations crumb- 
ling with age. 

But, seek out the new design and col- 
or lilacs can give the landscape today. 
I falsely use the word “new” 
many lilacs still high on the popularity 
list were introduced years ago. But only 
recently have they found their way into 


since 


modern American gardens. 


Color at blooming time is the strong- 
est point to consider when choosing li 
lacs. Consider vour color scheme in re 
lation to other plants blooming at that 
Phlox subulata and divaricata, in 
varieties otf 


time 
termediate iris and 
tulips make their appearance at lilac 
these with lilacs 


most 


time. Interplanting 
creates stunning combinations. 

Choosing varieties from a list num- 
to 100 is a hard task. In 
the pink class, Lucie Baltet and Kath 
arine Havemeyer are top contenders. 
Leon Gambetta is a huge double in a 
delicious mauve shade. Graceful in habit 
and bloom is the beautiful rose lilac 
\lme. Antoine Buchner, and it’s easy 
to see why Paul Thirion is still a popu- 
lar favorite as its deep carmine buds 
open to a full double pink. Each pani- 
cle resembles a cluster of rosebuds. 


bering close 


The red-purple class holds many 
outstanding varieties that are sure to 
please. Congo, Etna and Charles Joly 
are just a few in this color range, with 
Adelaide Dunbar the darkest of all. 

President Lincoln is the truest blue 
although the double President Grevy is 
a close The blue of Oliver de 
Serres is enhanced by the contrast of 
pale lavender buds. 

No lilac planting is complete without 
a white, and here the double Ellen Will 


are two choice 


second 


mott and Edith Cavell 
varieties although Jan Van Tol dis- 
plays the largest panicles. 
Lilacs will usually outlive the struc 
tures they surround, so it seems logical 
to get the best plants. The first require 
ment when selecting your lilacs is that 
they be own-root plants, originating 
either from suckers or cuttings. Firms 
selling own-root lilacs are proud of that 
fact and will usually print the words 
boldly on their price list. If you are in 
doubt, ask the nurseryman or write the 


firm asking if their lilacs are own-root. 
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Consider these 


LILACS 


for Modern Settings 


Inferior nurseries attract buyers with 
low prices for their grafted lilacs. These 
hybrid grafts are made on privet or ash 
and produce large, bit~ short-lived 
shrubs. Other concerns will graft on in- 
ferior lilac understocks and the result 
ing suckers are bound to be from the 
understock. These suckers will usually 
surpass the original in vigor, and soon 
the shrub will divert to the undesirable 
species. 

It is not necessary to purchase the 
largest shrub available. An 18-24” 
shrub planted this fall will have a fine 
crop of blooms the spring after next. 
However, do not judge the plant’s qual- 
ity until it is at least six years old. 

see page 533 


Maréchal Foch has single, high 
panicles of bright rose-pink—in- 
dividual flowers have a pink eye 
when opening 


The common lilac (S. vulgaris) 
which may reach 20 feet, bears 
dense clusters of fragrant flow- 


vyENEREUX 


The soft rose-lilac 
Mme. Antoine Buchner 
well with modern exteriors 





ers—vulgaris has several varie- 
ties among which are white, 
pale blue-lilac and red-purple 


TALOuMIs 


panicles of 


blend 





DRIFTS of SPRING COLOR 


Mi wor BULBS shouid play a major 


role in spring gardens, but they are sel 
dom planted and more rarely planted ef- 
fectively. A bulbs 


snowdrops, 


few small-flowered 


| ] 
long been popular 


have 
c hionodoxas 


When vou 
the 
gar 


hyacinths, certain 


grape 

and scillas are commonplace 

what a small number of 

wailabl 
? 

you can only hope that more gar 


wider va 


consider 


into spring 


species 


dens 


goes 


deners will use and enjoy a 


riety of little bulbs 
Most of the 


Even 


little bulbs are 


species can 


inexpen 
often be 
doze n so 


Sive rarer 


purchased for a few cents a 
the gardener may plant his favorites by 
the score or hundred and create hand 
some effects which would be impossible 
handful of 


there. 


if only a bulbs were scat 


tered here and 
Generally the 
narcissus and scillas are as easy 
to pur- 
chase. but 


even these less hardy species may per- 


small flowered cro- 


cuses 


to grow as they are inexpensive 


Some must be replanted, 
sist five years or more before they dis- 
appear. Proper attention to culture will 


help them hold on longer. The require- 
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Ricuarp C. HaAnps 
Egypt, Mass. 


nents of the little bulbs are so few it is 
no trouble to see that they're provided 
tor. 

Good drainage is most important. A 
shovel full of gravel or sand beneath a 
planting is desirable, as is the location 
‘f the bulbs on a slope. Many of the 
little bulbs are native to sub-Alpine re- 
gions or sandy areas of the Middle 
East so they are well suited to the sharp 
drainage conditions found in rock gar- 
dens. Here their cultural needs are met 
ind they may be placed to look their 
I with gray stone to set off their 
brilliant colors and granite chips scat- 
to prevent soil from splashing 


est 


tere d 
their 
Full 


bulbs. 


flowers. 
little 
scillas 


most 
and 
shade and 


sun is required by 
Certain narcissus 

may prosper with a bit of 
erianthus will perform at its best if pro- 
tected from baking sun, but when in 
doubt it is best to place the bulbs in the 
[his is especially important for 


open 
their blooms 


which 
sunshine. 


crocuses 
only in 

Blooming dates vary according to ex- 
posure and latitude. In Southern New 
England most of the bulbs mentioned 
below flower in March. It is difficult to 


display 


spring bulb—is 
and anthos, a 


earliest 
gala, milk 


Galanthus—the 
derived from 
Hower 


Fritillarias are perfect for rock gardens— 
propagation is principally by offsets 


Scillas thrive in rock gardens or grass near 
a lawn edge, shrubbery or below trees 
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Snowflakes—Leucojum, leukos, white and 
ion, a violet—do not bloom until well 
established so plant as early as possible 


Six to twelve-inch clumps of Muscari pro- 


vide masses of early, bright color 


Chionodoxas reproduce from self-sown 


seed and so spread greatly in a few vears 
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make plans for color groupings when 
blooming dates vary but flowering pe- 
riods are long and overlap so the de- 
sired pattern may be enjoyed. 

As in all garden planning there are 
two color-grouping alternatives: you 
may wish sharp contrasts such as bright 
yellow Narcissus asturiensis and deep 
blue Scilla bifolia, or you may choose 
gradual shadings formed by an inter- 
mingling of Scilla tubergeniana, Pusch- 
kinia and Crocus chrysanthus, Blue 
Pearl. 

Many of the small-flowered crocuses 
offer shades of lavender more appealing 
than that of the common large-cup cro 
Blue Pearl mentioned 
among the best of these. Buds of deep 
to almost white 
\ dull gold throat 
chrysanthus 
con 
with 


cuses above is 
bluish-lavender 
a flush of blue. 
and a typical ¢ 


ope n 
with 
blotch 
orange-scarlet stigma make a 
trast. Blue Pearl combines well 
C. sieberi atticus. Here a similarly col 
ored stigma is repeated, but the petals, a 
soft purple in mild weather, vary in 
shade depending upon temperature. 


fine 


C. etruscus, Zwanenburg, a_ shade 
deeper than C. sieberi atticus completes 
lavender crocuses. 
chrysanthus, 
tor once 


unifying 


the progression of 
With any of these C. 
Beauty, is effective 


stigma is a 


Cream 
again the scarlet 
factor. Those who prefer a deeper yel 
chrysanthus, 
korolkou l, 


low might consider ( 
Zwanenburg Bronze, or C. 
both of which show purple featherings 
on the outside of their petals. 
crocus-like 
through 


Bulbocodium vernum, a 
herb, is effective 
groups of early white crocuses. Equally 


crocuses 15S 


planted 


good with white or cream 


Iris reticulata. Its rich purple is perhaps 
the best in the spring garden and can 
be well shown above a planting of eri- 
anthus. Here the buttercup yellow of 
the aconite would be reflected by a simi- 
lar blotch on the iris falls. Slender iris 
leaves will prove a pleasing contrast to 
the odd ruffs of erianthus foliage. 

Narcissus asturiensis formerly called 
by the name N. minimus which suggests 
its very small size may be used for bril- 
liant vellow. Blossoms with fine star- 
like perianths and ruffled corollas are 
best near bright blue Scilla bifolia. lf a 
friend were to ask where to begin among 
the many little bulbs, I could offer no 
better answer than this pair. 

Scilla bifolia is similar to common 
S. sibirica, though shorter; hence a 
more satisfactory companion for N. as- 
turiensis. It is a lighter, livelier color 
than S. sibirica and has the advantage 
of facing upward. S. bifolia appears to 
be a variable species so a dozen bulbs 
from another supplier might prove 
different. 

Pale blue S. tubergeniana is 
placed in the rear of a group of N. as- 
turiensis. It might also be allowed to 
spill forward to join a strand of Pusch- 
kinia scilloides var. libanotica which, 
though practically identical in color to 
S. tubergeniana is only an inch taller 
than N. 

All of these groupings, just hinting 
at the possibilities available, are best 
woven into a rockery planting or placed 
in a doorway garden where the flowers 
will greet those who enter the house. 
The smaller-flowered bulbs also favor a 
slope where from a short distance the 
colors blend brilliantly. 


well 


asturiensis. 


Crocus perk up a garden no matter where they are planted—choose from 
more than 75 varieties and forms and species 





AFRICAN VIOLETS 


continued from page 499 


African violets have flowers 
in an including 
blue, orchid, lavender, purple, violet, 
white, bicolors 


Modern 
assortment of colors 
rose, 
or chartreuse-edged 


pink, raspberry, 
and exciting gold 
kinds 

Seeing the gem-like blossoms and at 
tractive foliage of the newer varieties 
may start you off on an interesting new 
hobby—that of propagating them! 

Starting your own plants is a good 
firsthand experi 
and it’s fun and 


way to gain valuable, 


ence in their culture 


from a 
leaving 


a medium-sized leat 
plant trim off the end 
l-1¥2 inch of stem. The leaf 
placed in either water, wet sand or ver 
miculite. It can be held upright in wa- 
ter by securing waxed paper over the 
a glass and making a slit in it to 


Remove 
and 
may be 


top ot 
insert the stem 

Roots generally form in two to three 
as some 
As long 
and 


weeks depending on the variety, 
take longer to root than others. 
is the leaf looks healthy, 


water needed. 


leave it 
just add when 

\fter a few months little plants will 
form. If in water, pot them as soon as a 
When the plants are 
separate them 


new leat appears 


enough to handle, 


gently from the mother leaf and from 
one another, and plant in small pots. 
Hold the young plant so the crown is a 
little below the rim of the pot. Fill pot- 
ting soi] around the plant and water 
well. Provide good light and humidity 
and then await the happy results. 


African Violet Varieties 


White 

Among the lovely whites are White 
Pride Supreme and White Madonna, both 
with beautiful double blossoms and girl 
foliage. Another white that performs well 
is Arctic Snow; others are Polar Ice and 
Some appear to be molded of pure 
others are flushed with 


Icicle. 
white wax, whil 
pink, lavender or blue. 

Fringed Pompom is a 
white, a heavily fringed beauty 
ender and chartreuse edging. Its leaves, too, 
white single is new 
Seafoam is a charm 


double creamy 
with lav 


are fringed. A 
Fringed Snow Prince. 
double white. 


pure 


ing, frilled 
Pink 

Ohio Bountiful and Pink Cheer are 
fine all-pink varieties. Pink Fog has deep 
pink, single, ruffled flowers, and Cherry 
Pink is deeper centered, while Pink Geneva 
Old Fashion 


two 


has a delicate edging of white. 


is a double-flowered light wine; Wine Vel- 
vet is deeper. Spotlight is a cerise-centered, 
pink. Bud's Yum Yum has double 
flowers like peach blossoms. Free-blooming 
Pink Duet is a single, deep pink margined 
in white. Strike-Me-Pink, Little Jewel, 
Double Pink Fire and Fire Dance are other 
enchanting members 


pale 


Raspberry —Rose 

Bright raspberry and rose are appearing 
Red Glow is out 
standing in this class. Afterglo, a double 
bright raspberry, and Fire Ball, a large 
single in dark raspberry-red, are two excit- 


ia the newer hybrids 


ing new violets. 
Purple—Lavender 

Geneva Wonder is a deep purple flower 
the size of a 50-cent piece, distinctly edged 
in white. Coquette has double ruffled lav- 
ender flowers and attractively vraved leaves. 


A velvety purple with fringed white edge 
is called Ruffled Queen. 
Blue— White 

Pansy, a single variable flower with 
much appeal, is aptly named with its com- 
bination of blue and white. Also blue and 
white is the double variable Azure Beauty. 
Fantasy has blue flowers with interesting 
dashes of deeper blue on each petal. Spar 
kling Waters is blue with darker splashes. 

The blue and white flowers of Silver 
Mint are mistily striped and its leaves are 
silver-edged. Patti Anne has pretty blue 
and white mottled double blossoms and 
lovely girl foliage. Evening Star is white 
with light lavender stripes. 
Pink—White—Lavender 

Painted Girl is a delightful combination 
of pink and white. The lovely, double Lil 
lian Jarrett is one of the new peach-colored 
types. Pink Miracle is edged in deep pink. 
Edna Fischer is a double in a lovely plum 


shade, edged white. Lavender Halo is a red 
lavender with white edging. Ocean Spray 
has single, ruffled, pale lavender-blue flow- 
ers like delicate porcelain. Sea Spray is a 
fringed double in pale blue. 
Green—Gold-Edged 

The green and gold-edged violets are 
striking. The dark, velvety purple blossoms 
of Pirate Gold are bordered with char- 
treuse. Purple Pompon is a frilly double 
having lavender-purple flowers fringed in 
green. Love Knot is rich purple, semi- 
double, with a ruffled edge of greenish-gold. 

Another semi-double is Little Jewel, a 
delightfully fringed rosy-pink, tinged with 
chartreuse. Green Eyes is a single, whose 
creamy blossoms have splashes of lavender 
and are distinctly edged in green. Three 
sparkling double pinks are Pride of Roches- 
ter, edged chartreuse; Parrot Feather, edged 
green, and Gold Band with gold edging. 
The pink and white blend Dorothy Gray is 


decorated with chartreuse. 


MONKMEYER PHoTos 
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Wi, lerize 
/ 
our 


CI rysa n th emums 


THE HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUM will 
live through winter despite the trouble 
often experienced in trying to protect it. 
Hardy chrysanthemums exhibit more 
hardiness in areas of sustained cold 
than they do where there is alternate 
freezing thawing of the top few 
inches of soil. 

The key to the difficulty is found in 
the growth habit of this delightful fall 
plant. Examine the root system. It lies 
just under the soil surface and is com- 
posed of a mass of fine roots all within 
the top two inches of soil with no deeper 
roots to anchor it. As a result the shift- 
ing of soil during alternate freezing 
and thawing opens crevices that expose 
the root mass to cold, drying air. With 
such action recurring during the winter 
it is understandable why the plants do 


and 


not survive. 

Various attempts have been made 
to overcome soil movement and crack- 
ing. An inch or more of sand carefully 
spread around each clump stops soil 
washing and reduces the amount of 
cracking. Different materials have also 
been used to cover plants lightly after 
the soil has first frozen. Hay, pine 
needles, buckwheat hulls and granu- 
lated styrafoam have all proven helpful. 
Whatever is used should be spread 
loosely and removed as soon as danger 
of freezing is over in the spring. 

Methods of preventing heaving are 
more successful in some areas than in 
others because of climatic conditions. 
They are also more successful in pro- 
tecting some kinds of chrysanthemums 
than others. 

All of these methods require careful 
attention to be successful. Probably it is 
better to transfer all hardy chrysanthe- 
mums to a cold frame in late fall, not 
only to extend the season of bloom but 
also to assure plants of vitality for re- 
setting the following spring. Different 
rots which thwart attempts to keep 
hardy chrysanthemums in the garden 
over winter will not be a problem if a 
cold frame is used. 

It is natural that such a popular 
genus should receive attention from 
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Peter Tew 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1900, there 
cultivars 
especially 


Before 
varieties or 
then, and 

15 years, breeding of 
interested many 
continual 


many _ hybridizers. 
were over 3,000 
offered. Since 
during the last 
chrysanthemums has 
plant hybridizers with a 
stream of new cultivars appearing every 
vear. 


The results are colorful and most are 
suitable for featuring in the garden. 
The Korean Hybrids produced by Cum- 
ming in the early ’30s were generally 
single-flowered but later, doubles were 
produced. They all exhibited vigor and 
came in many unusual shades. These 
hybrids are probably one of the parents 
of the more recently produced strains. 
Others are the Bird Series produced by 
Jackson & Perkins and the Harvest 
Giants of George Ball, Inc. The Uni 
versity of Minnesota, the University of 
New Hampshire and many others have 
created hybrid groups that have merit. 


Today chrysanthemums have lasting 
quality, excellent stems and great vari- 
ety in spray formation. The trend now 
is to produce unusual colors and greater 
vigor in some of the types. 


In addition to the more commonly 


grown garden chrysanthemums there 
are several types that should be in- 
vestigated by gardeners to whom chry- 
santhemums have a special appeal. The 
Cushions are low mounds, seldom more 
than 15 inches high. They flower in 
September or earlier the first year and 
may start flowering in July thereafter. 
The first Cushion type was offered 
under the trade-marked name Azalea- 
mum by the R. M. Kellogg Co. They 
were in great favor for several years but 
have become passé to most chrysanthe- 
mum enthusiasts today. 

The Spoons are delicately fashioned 
with the ray growth twisted into spoon 
like form. They have strong appeal, are 
well suited for cutting and are desirable 
in arrangements. They lack hardiness 
and vigor. Some bloom too late fur 
northern gardens. 

In the Anemones, the outer rays sur- 
round a central cushion pad of modified 
disc flowers. Color contrasts in them 
are especially striking. 

The Button chrysanthemums, tiny 
pompons, are late to flower but since 
they are generally frost hardy, this is 
not a drawback. 

The Rayonnates have spidery twisted 
rays. By disbudding, flowers up to six 
inches across can be produced. 

The Decorative chrysanthemums are 
double, two or more inches across with 
strap-like rays. They come in a wide 
variety of colors and have great charm. 

Last are the Pompons which are 
globular, nearly spherical flowers. Sel- 
dom as much as two inches across, 
they are fine for arrangements. These 
plants remain under two feet. : 


Various Types of Modern Chrysanthemums 
L-R: Top Row—Ruffed Grouse, Fred Stone, Yellow Spoon, Major Cushion, Sunburst 
2nd row—White Cloud, Olive Longland, Mischief, Fred Rockwell, Granite Promise 
3rd row—Virginia Rail, Robin, Cocheco, Giant Kingbird, Pomponette, Kingfisher 
Bottom Row—Cockatoo, Macaw, Polar Ice, Baltimore Oriole 





Doris E. STEBBINS 


S. Coventry, Conn. 


Brighten Up 


those shady spots 


a problem spot in your 
and hard to 


Do you have 


garden where it’s shady 
grow flowers? 

Perhaps you're trying to grow the 
wrong kind of under these 
conditions. Certain types of flowers will 
not grow in the shade. 
waste your time on them. Instead, con 
few varieties that like 


flowers 
It's useless to 


centrate on the 
shade or partial shade. 


Spring-blooming bulbs such as daf- 
fodils, crocuses, snowdrops and tulips 
whose blooming period is over by the 
time the leaves come out on the trees, 
can always be depended on. However, 
since the lack of light and poor growing 
conditions prevent the bulbs from re- 
generating themselves, you may find it 
necessary to plant new ones each fall. 
Save the best ones you dig up to force 


Dappled shade emphasizes the beauty of tuberous begonias in a charming garden 


for late winter bloom inside. 

Light conditions under trees can be 
improved to some extent by lopping off 
the lower limbs, creating a distance of 
15-20’ from the ground to the lowest 
branches. This will make enough light 
for a bed of pansies or violets in early 
spring, followed by tuberous begonias 
in early June. You might plant clumps 
of cultivated violets. I find they thrive 
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coleus 


Colorful 


will blossom. Give 
them similar conditions to their native 
habitat and a 
liquid fertilizer uatil the plants are well 


ideal for 


wherever pansies 


weekly dose of a good 


established Ferns are also 


these spots. 

violets do best when 
fall. Even though they 
at that time; they will 
healthier in the spring 
varieties that have to be 
full bloom. 


permanent, 


Pansies and 
planted in the 
big 


mav not be 


be bigger and 
than hot-house 
disturbed while in 

Vinca is a attractive 
ground cover with glossy green foliage 
and deep blue flowers that does well in 
shade \ friend of mine 
plants tuberous begonias and _ spring- 
flowering bulbs among his vinca plants, 
Pgs 
plantain _ lily is 
using 


gardening 


setting them 10 


Hosta 
shade-loving 


apart. 

another 
plant. By several 
varieties, vou can have a long season of 
The or lavender, 
are borne on long stems above the foli 


bloom. flowers, white 
age, which varies in size, shape and 
color. 

possibility which 


Coleus is another 


Hosta undulata variegata 
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provides an array of color in shades of 
rose-red, ivory, copper, salmon and 
green. It adapts well to a window box 
on the shady side of the house. If plants 
become leggy from reaching for the sun, 
pinch them back hard no matter how 
it hurts you to do it. If a coleus should 
break off in a pinch, stick it into the 
ground without rooting and it will grow 
into a new, colorful plant. I discovered 
this by accident, but now do it inten 
tionally to multiply my plants. 
Tuberous begonias are perhaps the 
Chey 
bought 


striking shade bloomer. 


started 


most 


should be indoors or 


Ferns, rhododendrons and clivia 


PuotTos sy— 
BURPEE 
SINGER 

Pam PALMER 
McFarLanpD 
GENEREUX 


Happiness snapdragon 


Pretty pansies 


from a grower. Don’t smother the fine 
seed by over covering, and if planting 
tubers, cover sparingly. They should 
have plenty of moisture, a little warmth 
and well-drained soil. Gloxinias also do 
well under the same conditions. 

Impatiens, sometimes called sultana, 
is satisfactory for shade. Dwarf varieties 
come in shades of rose and orange and 
are quite tolerant of soils, demanding 
only a steady supply of moisture. Other 
possibilities for less dense shade are as 
ters, snapdragons and salvia. Avoid 
marigolds, zinnias, petunias and gladi- 
olus in shady spots. :: 





Daviw G. Leacn, Brookville, Pa. 


Aechmea or- . ' 

landiana is , ; 

an epiphytic j e 
bromeliad 


DURING a recent visit to Jamaica we de slopes familiar to tourists who stop at \bout half way up the mountain we 
cided to explore one of the Blue Moun Kingston. But we knew that a more ex came to Cinchona, an abandoned gov- 
tain peaks which make such an impos- citing landscape lay ahead. The north- ernment tree plantation for the produc- 
ing backdrop to the lush tropics. The ern faces of the Blue Mountains have _ tion of quinine. The tremendous moun 
upward trail was a looping ribbon, as much as 300” of rain a year; the tain vistas sweeping away on every side 
weaving back and forth in comfortable southern foothills where we were have’ were an impressive sight. I remember a 
scent along the dull brownish-green only about 29”. towering Norfolk Island pine, the finest 


\ panoramic vista unfolds from this mountainous region approximately six miles from Kingston, Jamaica 


dan 


Jamaica Tourist Boarp 
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Cattleya orchids 
draw all nour- 
ishment from 
the air. 


specimen I have ever seen, and Hima- 
lavan pines with their long irridescent, 
vreen needles on the languid branches. 
Resuming our climb we recognized, 
disbelief, large 


Vaccinium 


almost in numbers of 


blueberries meridionale 


which we deduced to be naturalized 
escapees trom a government experiment 
in cultivation at Cinchona, now a thou 
sand feet below. Soon we were above 
the clouds at about 5,000 feet. The 
slopes became greener, with native hol 
waxwood, West Indian sumac 
gums recognizable amid the 


lies, 
and blue 
unidentified vegetation 
Finally gaining a ridge at about 6,000 
stepped into a 
the two-inch 
lichens under 
were 


feet we crossed and 
from 
cushion of and 
foot. Branches of the 
limned in cream and yellow from aerial 
forms of the lichens which had ap 
peared with the sudden increase in hu 
bromeliads en 


world gone silent 
mosses 


shrubs 


midity. Orchids and 
crusted branches beneath the tree ferns 
overhead. Climbing ferns _twined 
around trunks and waterfalls of green 
velvet moss carpeted the ground. 

Chis was a mist forest. The ridge was 
bathed intermittently in from 
the great banks of clouds which form 
and disperse endlessly at that elevation 
Che leaves are always a little damp to 
the touch and water can be wrung from 
the thick carpet of lichens which coats 
the 

Continuing along the ridge capping 
the mountain we abruptly came to a 
slope of fiery rhododendron blossoms. 
Incredible! There are no rhododendrons 
in the tropics of the New World. Still 
more incredible, when we reached them 
they turned out to be Rhododendron 
arboreum, native only to the great arc 
of the Himalayas from Kashmir to Bhu- 
tan, with a representative in Ceylon. 


moisture 


ground 
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There they were, half a world away 
from their homeland, a billowing sea of 
incandescent color atop a solid canopy 
of interlaced crowns. Some of the flow- 
ers had fallen to mark the trail with 
scarlet pools and we passed over them 
as on a royal carpet beneath the rhodo 
dendrons overhead, fulfilling the cher- 
ished description made by Victorian ex- 
plorers so long ago. 

The rhododendron trees were about 
25’ tall with trunks about 20” in diam 
eter, only five or six feet apart, so that 
their mingled branches formed a dense 
\ few orchids clung to the limbs 
in the dim light. Heavy 
the ground. The trees were extraordi 
nary in their health 
surpassing the handsome 
species I had seen in Asia, England and 
Scotland 

The 


Jamaic ais a 


root. 
moss covered 
and Vigor, easily 
vitality of 


rhododendrons in 


How 


presence of 


botanical sensation 


Although epiphytes, bromeliads will 


grow in pots or wire baskets in 


brous soil 


Jamaica Tovnist Boarp 


came these improbable foreigners to this 
lonely mountain top? They could 
scarcely have migrated from Southern 
\sia through thousands of miles of un- 
congenial climate without leaving a 
trace of their evolutionary progress. 
Then, whose hand planted them to 
flower in solitary splendor far from the 
nearest human habitation? The mystery 
is impenetrable. 

Perhaps a sentimental Englishman 
trudged up the mountain to the ridge 
where he knew that the climate was not 
too different from that of the Hima 
layas. The rhododendrons were at least 
75 years old. In those days there was an 
exchange of plants and seeds through- 
out the empire on which the sun then 
never set. 

\s we descended that exciting moun 
tain amidst the slanting rays of the de- 
clining sun, we could view with satis 
faction a day well spent. :: 


Typical of the verdant vegetation 

that beautifies the North Shore of 

Jamaica is this extended view seen 

fi- from a hill overlooking the bay of 
Ocho Rios 








JAPANESE FLORAL ART: 4 prosite 


Frep ANDERSON, Salem, Mass. 


ACCORDING to tradition, the inception 
of Japanese flower arranging dates from 
India and China. After violent 
Bhuddist monks went out and 
gathered broken branches 
and placed them in water within the 
From its 


ancient 
storms, 
flowers and 
temples to prolong their lives 
earliest beginning, Japanese floral art 
was symbolically merged with religion, 
the medium which extended and nur 


tured its existence. 


In A.D Bhuddist 
came to Japan from China by way of 
Korea, later Em 
peror system of lke 
effectively 


mayor de 


550 the religion 


and three centuries 
Saga 


bana or 


devised the 
arranged 
\nother 


flowers 
act ording to rule 


velopment took place in 1571 with the 
incorporation of floral art into the high 


lv dignified Tea Ceremony. Thus Japa 
nese floral art entered the secular world, 
receives great accolades 


where it now 


As century settled upon century, the 
art became highly stylized. The formal 
stvle (Seika) became more informal 

Heika Floral 


every home, placed in the most revered 


tributes were now in 


spot, the tokonoma, a large cabinet set 


against the wall facing the garden. 


But throughout generations, Ikebana 
masters have adhered to two fundamen- 
tals: every composition should consist of 
material which appears to be alive and 
growling In its natural environment, and 
every composition should have an aes 
thetic value capable of eliciting serene 
dispositions, gentle thoughts and emo- 
tional tranquility from the viewer. 

In general, each design is divided 
into three main elements; each element 
is a major stem or construction line in 
the arrangement. Of greatest importance 
is the Primary line svmbolizing Heaven 

the firm soul of all things.” The 
Primary line is the strongest design line 


bow like 


and usually has a decided, 
curve. 

Next is the Secondary 
of Man the fundamental way 
which things become active.” This line 
is approximately two-thirds the height 
of the Primary line. The third line, the 
lertiarv, symbolizes Earth “the 
through which all things take 
[his is the shortest of the main 


All three 


S\ mbx lic 


by 


line, 


source 
form.” 
then fastened 


lines lines are 








The basic structure of oriental 
design is exemplified in this tri- 
angle arrangement of pussy wil- 
lows, tulips and hyacinths—the 
left triangle point represents 
Man, the Secondary line, the 
top or Primary line symbolizes 
Heaven, the bottom point is 
Earth or the Tertiary 


securely to give the effect of growing 
naturally from one source. 

When the elements are correctly 
placed they form a perfect linear ar- 
rangement or structure around 
which may be 
built. 


basic 


more elaborate designs 


Conformance to rule is still the un- 
derlying theme. All branches should 
point toward the light in natural grow 
ing positions, and no branch or flower 
should obscure another. No two promi- 
nent flowers should be on the 
level. All compositions are based upon 
triads and the triangle, since in the 
Orient even numbers are considered 
unlucky. All arrangements are 
structed of materials which, if totaled, 
would add up to an odd number. Tradi 
tion dictates that no more than three 
different materials be used in an ar 
rangement to preserve its simplicity. 


same 


con- 


With the structure completed addi- 
tional materials, or Tributaries, are 
added to create voids and visual paths. 
[heir purpose is not to attract but mere 
ly direct and lead the eve, furthering 
the flow established by 
initial pattern. 


sense of the 

As each design element is carefully 
fitted into the proper perspective, so is 
each bit of plant material chosen for its 
symbolic appropriateness. 

Bamboo in dried and green forms is 
often used. Though a bamboo stalk may 
be bent under snow, it straightens after 
winter is past thus suggesting constancy 
and friendship, long life and happiness. 
Cherry blossoms are the symbol of pur- 
itv; azaleas designate brotherly love; 
pine symbolizes energy and manhood; 
while narcissus bespeaks a farewell to 
the past and welcomes the new year. 
Chrysanthemums are emblematic of dig- 
nity and 

As graceful lines and curves convey 
harmony and tranquility, so do jagged 
rocks and twisted and gnarled branches 
promote turbulence and unrest. 


modesty. 


If the structure of Ikebana art were 
categorized into three levels they might 
be called the formal, semi-formal and 
informal. 

Formal examples of Ikebana arrange- 
ments are usually slender vertical de- 
Signs, showing pronounced simplicity 
and clean, uncluttered lines. 

see page 537 
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A sensitive compromise of color 
and texture is skillfully emphasized 
by blending the basic texture of a 
modern Italicn vase with the bare 
beech branch, hydrangeas and 
day-lilies. The black, white and 
gray tapestry remains faithful to 
the established harmony. 


ARRANGEMENT By 
Mas. Apetamwe B. Wiis0oNn 


Restraint, simplicity and bold colors 
bring forceful prominence to the dy- 
namism of the Japanese Kabuki dance 
dramas. Beneath the weeping cherry 
tree the two principal performers begin 
their ancient ceremonious dance. 

ARRANGEMENT By Mas. Myrna J. Baooxs 
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Japanese Sowering 
Dogwood: 


chinensis flowers when in full leaf 


C. k. 


HoME GARDENERS are so enamored 
with native flowering dogwood and the 
selected strains known as red- or pink- 
flowering dogwood that they are apt to 
overlook a delightful member of the 
family which is equally attractive, has 
more beautiful fruit and extends the 
flowering season of the dogwoods into 
July. This is the Japanese or Asiatic 
flowering dogwood, Cornus kousa. A 
small tree, similar in habit to our native 
dogwood, it will grow in much the 
same area. Neither of these trees will 
thrive north of Zone 4, and both re- 
quire partial high shade if grown in the 


South. 


After the attractive 
kousa blooms 
(right) fade and 
drop, colorful fruits 
and foliage (left) 
carry the tree's 
beauty through au- 
tumn 
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The four cream-white bracts which 
are considered the flower in both of 
these dogwoods, are more pointed on 
the kousa and slightly smaller, but the 
blooms are often so profuse that the 
whole tree gives the impression of 
whiteness. In the northern states where 
it thrives, kousa comes into bloom 
about two weeks after our native dog- 
wood has finished and the bracts re- 
main white for three weeks or more. 
These are followed by unusually large 
fruits that look like red raspberries. 
A tree heavily laden with these fruits is 
a conversation piece. 

In addition to the species, there is a 
variety, chinensis, available in many 
nurseries. This strain is not unlike the 
species; however, the leaves are larger 
and quite pubescent, while the colorful 
flower bracts are up to 24% inches in 
size. 

Both of these dogwoods require a 
deep, rich, well-drained soil and should 
be protected from the afternoon sun 
for best development. In the southern 
states they should be planted under 
tall deciduous trees where they will 
develop as favorite specimens. 

The dogwoods are heavy feeders, so 
they should be fed once every three 
years with a complete fertilizer such as 
a 5-10-5. It is customary to apply five 
pounds of such a fertilizer for each inch 
of diameter of the trunk. It should be 
put into holes made under the ends of 
the branches with a bar. If one hole is 
made for each pound of fertilizer to be 
given, the plant food will be well dis- 
tributed throughout the root system. 


H.G.M. 





The richer the soil, the closer the 
plants should be spaced. Yes? 


This belief is so widely held as to be 
nearly an axiom among gardeners. Yet, 
it is completely illogical, and the exact 
opposite of truth. 

As far as I know, there has been no 
serious effort made to explain why 
close spacing is appropriate to rich 
soil, and wide spacing to poor. Appar- 
ently, we are to assume the reason is so 
obvious it need never be stated. 

It might be argued that a cubic foot 
of rich soil contains more nutrients and 
hence can support more plant life than 
a cubic foot of poor soil. But, what of 
it? It certainly does not follow that the 
rich soil should support more separate 
plants than the poor. Why not fewer 
plants and correspondingly larger ones? 

The spacing of vegetable plants is a 
question of maximizing the yield from 
a given area. In growing bush beans, 
for instance, the ideal spacing of the 
vines would result in more pounds of 
beans than any other spacing would 
give. To achieve such spacing, we need 
to consider how much room each indi- 
vidual plant can use effectively when 
fully grown. This does not necessarily 
mean that each plant should have room 
enough to produce the last ounce of 
which it is capable, for that might re- 
duce the total yield by unduly limiting 
the number of plants. A large and well- 
nourished bean vine will yield as much 
as three or four weak specimens. Since 
the largest vines can be grown in the 
richest soil, they need most room in it, 
and hence should be spaced farthest 
apart there. 

If you have ever started a garden on 
poor soil, and built the soil steadily as 
you grew crops year by year, you al- 
ready agree with these observations. 
You know that fairly respectable yields 
may be had from the beginning by 
close spacing, which partly compen- 
sates for the small size of plants by al- 
lowing more of them. You also know 
that as the soil improves, it becomes 
advantageous to increase the spacing, 
and realize the gains from the larger 
size which is then possible. R.V.C. 
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TERRARIUMS 


Ideal Havens for Tiny Woodland Ferns 


TERRARIUM FERN is a term of my own 
choosing but it seems apt. Many small 
ferns are so fragile and dainty that they 
have no place in the garden. A small 
filmy fern I saw growing in a rock crev- 
ice under a misting waterfall in the 
caves of Southern Ohio would need 
conditions of constant mist which only 
a terrarium can easily provide. 


This unfinished wooden terrarium contains 
native material—black 


charming display of 


ALBERTINA ANTHONY 


Immokalee, Fla. 


The Southern maidenhair (Adian- 
tum capillus-veneris), which in Florida 
grows in profusion on coquina rocks 
with moisture ever surrounding it, is 
another case. Dainty woodsias that 
grow on rocks in rivers thrive in air 
that is always moisture laden. No won- 
der they are so adaptable to terra- 
rium culture. 


a 


alderberries (Ilex verticillata) wild asters and 
goldenrod set on a base of shining club moss 


Herbert Durand, in his Field Book of 
Common Ferns, recommends walking 
fern, purple cliff brake, rusty woodsia, 
oak ferns, slender rock brakes, maiden- 
hair spleenwort and ebony spleenwort 
for covered terrariums. Also suitable 
are smaller forms of the Southern mai 
denhair and various polypodies includ- 
ing the resurrection fern. 
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The filmy ferns should be raised in a 
terrarium and even then they are par- 
ticular. Native to damp cliffs and ravines 
they demand moisture-laden air and 
the two genera that comprise the filmy 
ferns, Hymenophyllum and_ Tricho- 
manes, require shallow soil, peat and 
sandstone chips. Trichomanes require 
sandstone rock for a foothold, a condi- 
tion hard to duplicate. Those I found 
growing in Southern Ohio grew in a 
sandstone rock crevice close to the falls. 


In spite of the difficulties in growing 
ferns anyone with a penchant for things 
out of the ordinary will fall under their 


spell. They are perhaps the loveliest 


a house plant Adiantum 
delta maidenhair fern, is 


Often used as 
cuneatum, or 
native to Brazil 
plant you can grow indoors. Filmy ferns 
are highly having but a 
single layer of cell tissue. A terrarium 
of filmy ferns backlighted, with vein 
ing and fruit dots showing through the 
small delicate fronds, can be a drama- 


tic conversation piece. 


translucent, 


Not many native filmy ferns can be 
found. Trichomanes radicans (Irish or 
Killarney fern) a native of the Southern 
United States, has deeply cut fronds up 
to 10” in length. Fern specialists handle 
ferns from England and the tropics, the 
most difficult of the filmy ferns being 
Hymenophyllum tunbridgense (Tun- 
bridge Fern) from England, the Azores 
and West Indies. It is very small, never 
more than 3” long. 

If the filmy ferns are planted in a 
terrarium it is advisable that they be 
used alone. Most gardeners will be sat- 
isfied with whatever wild ferns they 
find and leave filmy ferns to experts. 

A field guide to the ferns is almost a 
necessity if you want to identify your 
small ferns, but it’s possible to collect 
a nice grouping of ferns without any 
botanical knowledge. Just give them a 
situation similar to that where they orig- 
inally grew. That is, choose ferns that 
grow in damp, shady places and choose 
small ferns. 

Many times I have dug ferns from the 
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wild for my gardens, but I still find it 
takes a great deal of care in digging and 
handling to insure their living, let 
alone becoming luxurious. 

A well-sharpened spade, or if tree 
roots interfere a sharp kitchen knife 
with a long blade, is essential. Ferns 
that creep are the most difficult to gath- 
er and frequently are the most desira- 
ble for terrariums. Keep as much soil 
intact as possible and if you can't, keep 
your fern damp until you plant it. 

Once a fern has thoroughly dried 
out it has a difficult time in re-estab- 
lishing itself in a new location. The 
bottom half of a waxed half-gallon milk 


’. BoranicaL GARDEN 
Pellaea mucronata is a rare fern native to 
Texas, California and Colorado 


carton makes an excellent container for 
small ferns afield. 

If desired ferns are growing on rocks, 
run your knife under the roots close to 
the rock and peel away a layer of mat- 
ted fern roots. Don’t let this fern blan- 
ket dry out. As with any plant to be 
transplanted a thorough soaking before 
replanting is beneficial as is a bit of li- 
quid fertilizer. 

If your terrarium is very small or if 
you want to get double enjoyment from 
it, you might try raising ferns from 
spores. It is advisable that you prepare 
a fresh terrarium with sterilized soil, 
preferably sandy leaf mold or sifted peat 
moss with sandy loam. What you aim 
at is sandy leaf mold and how you ar- 
rive at it isn’t important. 

Mix the spores with sand, scatter 
over your prepared soil, press down 
firmly and cover the terrarium. 

In the warm, damp air, they 
soon germinate and you will see some- 
thing that looks much like moss on the 
soil. This is the prothallia from which 
the fronds soon develop. 

The raising of ferns from spores for 
the terrarium has an important advan- 
tage —you can raise varieties that are 
too large for the space available but as 
young plants, will be small enough for 
your terrarium. You will probably want 
to give the terrarium a complete over- 
hauling before they get too large. 


will 


A painted metal and glass frame surrounds a planting of pipsissewa (princess pine) 
partridgeberries, British soldier lichens, resurrection ferns and rattlesnake plantain— 
a thumbnail sketch of Nature indoors 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
HARVEST 


AND 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


A 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


BOSTOR AAACSC 


October 19-20-21-22 


Thursday 2 p.m. to 10 P.M 
Friday 10 a.m. to LO P.M. 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 10 P.M. 


Sunday lpm. to 10 P.M. 


A TICKET WILL BE MAILED 


TO EACH MEMBER 


Special {dvance Sale for Vembers 50¢€ 
Von-members 80¢ 
FIRST WINTER LECTURE 
NOVEMBER 17 


for complete 
Lecture Series dates 


SEE PAGE 531 




















MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


225 CLASSROOM BUILDING 


University of Michigan-Dearborn Center 


DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
Phone 846-8839 


Mrs. Lioyp L. HuGui 


Ex sitive Secretar 
OFFICERS FOR 1961-1962 
PRESIDENT—William L. Favinger 
VICE PRESIDENT—Howard E. Crowell 
VICE PRESIDENT—Edward F. Wright 
TREASURER—David L. Denhardt 


» DATES TO REMEMBER 8 


Federated Garden Clubs of Michigan 
School of Landscape Design 
Under Direction Walter L. Chambers 
October 9 and 10 


Rackham Building 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
‘ af 


Mrs. ¢ Cook, Chairma 


December 4-10 
“WINTER GREEN 
Christmas Greens Exhibition 
DETROIT HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


February 23-March 4, 1962 


BUILDERS HOME & FLOWER SHOW 
COBO HALL, DETROIT 


—~——- ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS —— 
Individual $5.00 
Dual (Man and Wife) $7.00 
Sustaining $10.00 








CNS and SOIT 


Worcester Harvest Exhibition 

The Worcester County Horticultural 
Society will hold its annual Harvest Exhi- 
bition on Oct. 5 from 3-8:30 p.m. Among 
the exhibits will be chrysanthemums, fall 
flowers and dried natural arrangements. 
“Triumph of Autumn” will be the theme 
for fruit and vegetable table decorations. 
There will also be apple, grape and fall 
vegetable displays. 


Why? For the same reason that I 
should take an active interest in keep- 
ing the world in which I live as at 
tractive and as comfortable as possi- 
ble. To stem the spread of asphalt, of 
treeless suburbia, of hot acres of con- 
crete covering the floor of the earth. 
If architecture is the art through 
which man builds shelter, then gar 
dening, in the largest sense of the 
word, is the art having to do with his 
organization of the out-of-doors. 

In the every-day use of the word, 
garden is restricted to meaning a plot 
of beans or corn or dahlias, to maybe 
2 well organized backyard, or per- 
haps to a park-like space such as a 
botanic garden or arboretum. By why 
should not the word, or at least the 
essence of it, be applicable to entir« 
towns, cities or regions, or for that 
matter, to our entire country? This 
does not mean that there should b« 
petunias and roses growing on every 
street corner, but it does mean that 
there could be much greater value 
placed on existing trees, shrubs, and 
ther plants, and effort expended to 
plant more of them, not only for 
beauty but for the comfort and well 
being of man, who lives with them. 
This does not call for mass rebuild- 
ing; in many instances it merely calls 





WHY SHOULD I JOIN THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY? 


Rose Show in Virginia 

The Silver Anniversary Rose Show of 
the Garden Club of Virginia will be held 
Oct. 4-5. Sponsored by the Little Garden 
Club, assisted by the Winéhester-Clarke 
Garden Club, the show will be held at the 
Washington Hotel in Winchester, Va. 
Theme of the show will be “In the Time of 
Roses.” One hundred and thirty classes 
will be entered and judged. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Henry D. Miricx, Presipenr 
Carton B. Lees, Director 


for more space for man and fewer 
square feet devoted to the automobile, 
a rehumanization of the landscape. 

That this can be done on several 
levels has been proved by many exam- 
ples, such as the particularly success 
ful plaza of the Seagram Building on 
Park Avenue, New Yerk. On a less 
elaborate, yet important scale, are the 
tub plantings in Penn Center, Phila- 
delphia. Chinese elms, often classed 
as a weed tree, provide the irregular 
line, soft mass and fluttering move- 
ment necessary to relieve the ma 
chined regimentation of the city. 
With blue spotlights on them at night, 
their brilliant green plumes create an 
enchanted forest. And on the do-it- 
vourself plane of the Neighborhood 
Garden Association of Philadelphia, 
there has been engendered so much 
enthusiasm that over forty miles of 
garden blocks have been created out 
of what were once ugly, litter strewn 
streets. Through gardening interest, 
to-day’s suburbia can avoid becoming 
tomorrow's slum. 

Why should I belong to the Horti 
cultural Society? Not only for fre« 
lower show tickets, for library serv 
ices and for publications such as 
HorTICULTURE and the News, but 
to keep alive the spirit of gardening. 
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The Massachusetts 

Horticultural Society | 

300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


1961-62 
WINTER LECTURE SERIES 


All Lectures at Horticultural Hall 

Gardens "Round the World, Donald Sultner 
Wells, Dover, Pa. 

Friday, November 17 — 8 p.m. 

Merrie Christmas Flower Show 
junction with the Garden Club of Mass. 
and the Arnold Arboretum 
Thurs.thru Sun., November 30— December 3 
Thurs. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. 

Fri. and Sat. — 9 a.m.-5 p.m 
Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. 

Symposium on Christmas Decorations, 
Mrs. Chester Cook, Lexington, Mass 
Thurs. November 30, 2.30 p.m. 

Admission: Free to Members 
Non-Members $1.00 

Around the Seasons in our National Capi- 
tal, Mrs. W. Ridgeley Chapline. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Tuesday, December 12, 8 p.m 

Gardens of Cape Cod, Milford R. Law- 
rence, Falmouth, Mass. 
Thursday, January 4, 8 p.m. 

Early New England Gardens, Ruc 
Favretti, Storrs, Conn. 

Tuesday, January 16, 8 p.m, 

Plants and Gardens in the Andes, Dr. Har- 
riet B. Creighton, Wellesley, Mass. 
Thursday, February 1, 8 p.m. 

Lilies Old and New, Dr. Samuel L. Ems 
weller, College Park, Maryland 
Tue sday, Fel ruary 13, 8 p.m. 

Free to Members and One Guest 
(Membership Certificate Required) 
Non-Members 75¢€ each lecture 


in con- 














First—a_ wall 
( Floribunda ) roses. 
wood plaque 


mat black. 


Third—the 


Pictured left to right in first, second and third place respectively 
urangements of Jackson & Perkins sixth annual Sterling Bowl Tournament— 


arrangement featuring King’s Ransom (Hybrid Tea) and 
The container is a pewter washed copper lavabo mounted on a fruit 


fighting cocks extend the diagonal line 


and set against a background of green leather. 
of the design to the base. 


16th Horticultural Congress 

The 16th Horticultural Congress of the 
American Horticultural Society will be 
held Oct. 25-28 in Northampton, Mass., 
and is open to the public. Programs and 
other information may be obtained by writ- 
ing: 16th American Horticultural Con- 
gress, c/o Chamber of Commerce, 45 
Gothic St., Northampton, Mass. 

Featured speakers will be Milford R. 
Lawrence, florist and landscaping author- 
ity; Dr. John L. Creech, assistant chief of 
Crops Research Division of the U.S.D.A.; 
Dr. William C. Steere, director of the 
New York Botanical Garden; Dr. Richard 
A. Howard, director of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum and President of the International 
Assoc. of Botanic Gardens; Howard S. 
Ives, Connecticut State Highway Commis- 
sioner; Dr. Henry M. Cathey, U.S.D.A. 
horticulturist; and Louis A. Webster, di- 
rector of markets for Massachusetts. 


Conn. U. Horticulture Show 

The annual horticulture show at the 
University of Connecticut will be held 
Oct. 14-15. The theme of the show, 
“Highlights in Horticulture,” will be car- 
ried out through demonstrations in flower 
arranging and lawn culture for the area. 
Exhibits will feature research being done 
in horticulture at the University. The 
show will be held in the Ratcliffe Hicks 
Arena on the campus. 


Oregon Chrysanthemum Show 
The finest in chrysanthemum blooms 
and arrangements will be presented at the 
Third Annual Show of the Silverton 
Chrysanthemum Society of Oregon on Oct. 
21-22. Entries from individuals or groups 
Schedules are available from 
toute 2, Silverton, Ore. 
see page 534 


are welcome. 
Mrs. Carol Rold, 


Courtesy or Jackson & PERKINS 


are the three winning 
Peach Glow 
A pair of antique silver 


Arranged by Mrs. Orrion W. 


Second—a modern free-style design using King’s Ransom rose with a grape vine painted 


The hand-crafted pottery container created by John Blick—a student at Cran- 


brook Academy of Art—is a rough-textured container in gray-blue and charcoal set on a 
bridge stand painted mat black. The background is sky-blue shantung shaded light blue 


at the top and dark blue at the base. 


American theme is apparent with roses 
leather leaf fern suggestive of eagle feathers. Hybrid Tea roses used were— 
Topper, bicolor Gail Border and an unnamed variety. 


— by Mrs. Zelda Wyatt Schulke 
» four values of warm red, and 
Tommy Bright, 


The arrangement is designed in 
back- 


ie ; 


SYSTEMIC 
INSECTICIDES 


* 


SPRING BULBS 


AVOCADO TREE 
FROM SEED 


wv 


JAPANESE IRIS 














Kattmann 








the shape of an eagle's wings set on a brass lamp base and antique ink well. In the 
ground is a free-standing, bronze, spread-wing eagle set against a oe s of grayed, 
Arranged by Mrs. Elizabet 





green-blue. 
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| THE PENNSYLVANIA 


HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


389 Suburban Station Building 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 

September 30-October | 
CHELTENHAM FLOWER 
SHOW 
Curtis Arboretum, Wyncote 

October 15 
BUDGET LANDSCAPE 
DAY 
Center Square Green 

October 28-29 
GREATER DELAWARE 
VALLEY CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM SHOW 
Stewart Armory, Norristown 

for details of events, see the NEWS 


I should belong to The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. Please accept 
my check and send the News and 
HorRTICULTURE to me at once. 
[] Family ($14) [) Annual Individ- 
ual ($8) 
Name 
Street and N eaiifine 
City or State . 

CLIP AND MAIl 

















SONG BIRDS FLOCK TO AMERICA’S 
MOST FUNCTIONAL FEEDER 
garden or patio with this 
Plexigias feeder. kt will 


Complete your 


beautiful transparent 
laxation 

compliments 
Y ear-rounc 
Makes 


provide hours of education and re 
many 
Your 
weather 


literatur 


Customers tell us of the 
from neighbors and friends 
Feed-O-Rama 
gift. Write for free 


DILLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


is impervious to 
s fine 


THE 








1653 Doan Avenue. Cleveland 12. Ohio 








CONTROL JAPANESE BEETLE GRUBS 


wiH DOOM 


MILKY DISEASE SPORES 
spend most of its life in 
the The microbial spores 

fatal t these grubs 

yf te. One 

eede an 


rp ating 


beetle 


easy ap 


jisease spread 
io. ounce pechege 
of lawn 
20 ouvnce package 
of lawn 
2 pound package 
One-fourth acre 
Add 25¢ Postage and Handling 
FAIRFAX BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
6 Pumpkin Lane Clinton Corners, 


$ 3.59 
7.10 


2,500 sq. ft 
5,000 sq. ft 
14.00 


N. Y 


-e eee eee eee eee eee eee eee a ea & & 2 
* HARDY CYCLAMEN { 


* 
* GEMS FOR EVERY GARDEN 


* 


* DELKIN’S BULBS 
@ HUNTS POINT BELLEVUE, WASH 


REARS 


ee eee ee ee ee ee 


the POWER of PRAYER 
oo PLANTS! 


a Amazing research proves simple 
j prayer makes flowers, trees, shrubs 
{ many times faster, stronger, 
4, ¥ larger. Conduct your own prayer-plant 
‘Ua experiments, Astonishing details, 
4 sensational catalog FREE 
n~ sy Sieep-Learning Research ey lation, 
O.B 


241i, © pia, W hingto 


» | grow 


ePRUNING TOOLS 
e GRAFTING SUPPLIES 
eNURSERY TOOLS 

Write for Free 80-page Catalog 


A. M. LEONARD & SON, INC., PIQUA, OHIO 
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Books reviewed on these pages 
Mass. 


cutture’s Book Dept., 300 
Worth Thinking About 
Ane You Your GarpEn’s Worst 
by Cynthia Westcott, Doubleday, 
22, 305 pp. $4.50 
Dr. Westcott is her 
self in this volume which aspires to con- 
vert a copycat into an appraising and ex- 
ploring gardener. The book is provoca- 
tively written and full of usable informa- 
tion especially about pests and the amazing 
amount of gardening that is inspired by 
the desire to circumvent their subtle ways. 
If you have enough background knowledg« 
of horticulture to make intelligent applica- 
tion of the wealth of recommendations, 
you will find this a tome to keep at hand 
throughout the growing season 


Pest? 
N.Y. 


precise, pinpointing 


Excellent Soil Text 
Your GarDEN Sort by R. Milton Carleton, 
Van Nostrand, Princeton, N.)., 170 pp. 
$3.95 
At the end of each of the 
is a digest which has its uses, 
portant is careful scanning of each chapter 
for the usable information to be found 
there. It contains Milt Carleton’s inimitable 
stv le Unless 
entire 


16 chapters 
but more im 


which is easy to go along with. 
written for the 
much of it« 
recommendations 


volume is 
gardening audience, it 
More 


precise 


such a 
lose Ss 
spec ific 
composition or for the 
weed or plant disease would 
broadened the appeal. But 

mechanical and chemical 
accouterments of gardening remain in such 
a fluid state that specific recommendations 
outdated before the volum«¢ 


appeal 
for a 
control of a 
have 


soil 


probably 


perhaps not; the 


might become 
was off the 
lent publication 


an excel- 
H.G.M. 


press In any case it is 


Pictorial Pruning Guide 
rurES by Monta 
New York 22, 


PRUNING IN Pi 
J 14e Free, Doubleday, 
86 pp. $4.95 

Though Mr. Free 
skirmishes 
zcereum tor 


PLANT 


. 
continued 
virtues ot 


and I have 
about the 
months, my 
this completely 
differences we may have 
had. Plant Pruning in Pictures should be 
at the right hand of every gardener. It pre 
pictorial means the 
at least woody 
there is 
illustra- 


a serics ot 
Daphne me many 
enthusiasm for volume 


overshadows any 


sents by clear terse, 
entire gamut of gardening 
plant gardening. It is unfortunate 
a lack of clarity in several of the 
tions but that is a part of the mechanical 
production of the book—a weakness in the 
shell carrier of the meat does 
not detract from the value of the publica- 
tion. H.G.M. 


essential 


Horti- 
Mass. 


be ordered from 
Boston 15, 


may 
Avenue, 


Fascinating New Dimension 


IN MrnratTurRE by C. 
N.Y., 173 


PLANT MARVELS 
Postma, The John Day Co., 
pp. $12.50 
Within the universe exist many 
some so vast they are staggering 

so infinitely small and precisely structured 

they stretch the scope of your imagination. 

Plant Marvels in Miniature invites you to 

view and explore in exacting detail the 

fascinating components of the plant world 
through the art-science of photomicrog 

raphy, the technique of photographing a 

microscopic object. 


worlds 
others 


Dandelion seeds, a privet leaf and a 
grain of wheat are familiar objects to us. 
But, magnifying them up to 3000 times 
and photographing the result reveals a 
dimension seemingly nonexistent. Beauti 
ful constructions form elaborate frame- 
works so complex and yet precise as to 
cause wonder at Nature’s handiwork. Pro- 
gressive photographs in increasing magnifi- 
cation of specific plant parts reveal the 
well-ordered methodical processes that 
Nature built to insure the perpetuity of the 
species. 

Hobby and professional photographers 
will find the author's notes on photographic 
techniques interesting. In making the 
plates (many took two months) many orig- 
inal were involved. This is a 
book to browse through and savor—to lay 
then plunge into again for its in- 
ever new. 


proc esscs 


aside, 
terest 1s 


Complete Delphinium Digest 
EverRYONE by 
Branford Co., 


Stuart 
Newton 


DELPHINIUMS FOR 
Ogg, Charles T. 
Centre, Mass. 96 pp. $2.95 
No perennial annoys and thrills the¢ 

gardening public more than the delphin- 
The present volume authored by that 
horticulturist Stuart Ogg 
broad, accurate information on propaga- 
tion, culture, exhibiting and the innumer- 
able ramifications of growing a highly-l 
horticultural — species. All delphinium 
growers will benefit from having scanned 
it. 


ium 


estimabk gives 


re d 


Grow for Show and Win! 


GROWING FOR SHOWING by Rudy J. Fav- 
retti, Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden 
City, N.Y. 142 pp. $3.95 
Many gardeners just show what they 

grow—and win prizes and ribbons. Mr. 

Favretti has a suggestion that will help you 

add to your accolade collection—grow for 

see page 541 
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Consider these Lilacs 
from page 515 

Lilacs thrive in any location but deep 
shade. Full sun is best though a daily 
minimum of four hours sunlight will 
still give satisfactory bloom. 

When planting, prepare a hole at least 
22’ deep. Mix plenty of 
and leaf mold with 
Unless soil is 
add two pounds of 
lilacs de- 


>/ 


and 
compost 


across 
manure, 
the removed soil. 
extremely alkaline, 
to the 

sweet 


your 


lime soil mixture, as 


mand soil. 
sweet soil was So 


last 


realized 
lilac Ss 


I never 


important to until vear two 


bushes on a slope seemed to stop grow 
ing after the first leaves 

thought of a lime deficiency 
so I tested the soil and found it had 
pH of 5.5. Within days after a heavy 
application of lime new shoots formed, 
and after growth was well along I gave 
each bush a solution of high ni 
n fertilizer. By the of the sea 
both lilacs surpassed 
year. 


appeared in 


spring. I 


strong 
troge end 
crowth on 


other 


son, 
that of any 
Should 
the time the plants 
they are planted, take 
to keep the roots from drying. 
g the moss packing or setting 
sufficient if only 
two passes before planting. However, if 
more time lapses, heel them into damp 


delav betwee n 


and 


any 
arrive 


there be 
when 
every precaution 
Dampen 
the 


day or 


roots 


In water 1s 


soil. 


[rim off any broken roots and spread 
both thick and hair roots out before cov- 
ering. Anchor the plant with an inch 
or two of soil and then check for the 
correct depth. Set the plant an inch or 
two deeper than it was in the nursery 
plus two inches for a water catch. 

Mulching helps conserve moisture, 
fall-planted lilacs should be 
mulched heavily they will not 
have sufficient time to anchor them- 
selves before winter. 

Lilacs require little care after plant- 
[heir only real pest is the borer, 
itself with a pile of 
the bored hole. If 
leaves wilt, the 


and 
since 


ing. 
which 
sawdust 


manifests 
outside 
caught before the 
can be eradicated by injecting carbon 
disulfide (CS?) into the hole. CS? is 
highly flammable so do not smoke while 
applying. If the stem 
ready wilted and started to brown, 
the stem off at ground level. 
Malathion, Me- 


applied twice 


be rer 


have al 
cut 


leaves 


mixture of 

thoxychlor and Captan 
monthly eliminated my borer problem. 
It also the mildew invasion 
which arrived in late summer. Mildew 
weakens the and is unattractive. 


When 


remove 


\ spray 


stopped 


lilacs 
suckers springing up, 
them by the soi 
and cutting in as deep as 
enough suckers to 


Start 
loosening 
around each 
possible. Leave only 
replace the old wood which is periodi- 


cally removed. 


Please Mention Horticulture 
when patronizing our advertisers 
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For a Perfect Lawn 


“PERMANENT TURF” 
with MERION 
KENTUCKY BLUE 


Stays Green All Summer 
Resists heat and disease. Produces 
thicker turf that stays green all sum- 
mer. Stands close mowing. Composed of 
the following tested grasses: 

Kentucky Blue 
Red Fescve 
Blue 


Merion 
Redlawn 
Delta Kentucky 
Fancy Redtop 
Creeping Red Fescve 


Postpaid Prices 
$1.98 for 1 Ib. $8.95 for 5 ibs. 
$4.75 for 22 Ibs. $42.50 for 25 Ibs. 


Beautiful full-color Fall Bulb Catalog in- 


cluded free with 


order 
EST. 1905 


Burnett Bros., Inc 


Horticultural Specialists 
Box C, 92 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


Phones: BA 7-6138—7829 





CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


.: SSy ] 5 

Ne Vie Easy to use! 

- Catches more! 

ng H a — ART trap coptaes raiding rats, rabbits, 

els akes mink, coons without 

unhurt Easy . 
jaws or sprin 


ity released 

n al ) confidenc e 7) 

ni Sizes for all needs. §$ 4 for FREE 

ooklet on ing secrets illustrated by Carl Burger, 


HAVAHART, 172-A Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list, 
Name - 


Address 








BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Ni 











Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell 
how to publish your book, get 40% royalties, 
national advertising, publicity and promotion 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. HO-1 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., N. Y. 16 


HY PONS 


Soluble PLANT FOOD Compilers 
Grows Better Plants in Soil, Sand or Water 


Preterred by millions of users for over 20 years 
Simply dissolve and water your house plants. gar 
den flowers, vegetables, shrubs and lawn. Clean! 
Odortess' Feeds instantly. If dealer can't supply, 
send $1 for 10-07. can, postpaid. Makes 60 gations. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., Copley 21. Oro USA 





Aboud our Ole” 


Front Cover—Toadstools in a fall woodland 
scene. Toadstools are considered unedible fleshy 
fungi, although some forms may be eaten. But if 
you are not sure they are edible, leave them 
alone. Ordinary have umbrella or 
capped tops with gills on the underside, and are 


toadstools 


usually found growing on wood, leaves or decay 
ing organic matter where damp conditions pre- 
vail. They are valuable in maintaining a balance 
in Noture becouse they feed on and draw their 
nutrients from dead plant and animal tissue 

inside Front—Chrysanthemums, Pyracantha and 
Pieris in a border planting J 
tractive evergreen which requires a light 
It does well in sun or light 


Pieris is an at 
moist, 


somewhat acid soil! 
shade. Flowers appear in spring or early summer 
and are white, coming in dense clusters. The 
brown, tail-like growths which appear in fall are 
next season's flower buds Pyracantha, or fire 
thorn, is also evergreen and produces flat-headed, 
white blossoms in June which are followed by at- 
Pyracantha pre 
loamy 


tractive red fruits in September 
fers a sunny location with well-drained 
soil } Chrysanthemums are without equal for 
fall color—they need no introduction to gardeners 
Insert 1—Ripe, tart crab apples are favored for 
ornamental as weil as culinary use. See 


506 for pertinent facts about ten popular 


their 
page 
flowering crabs 


Insert 2—The prickly-skinned fruits of Castanea 
mollissima, Chinese chestnut, ripen in autumn and 
burst the outer cover to reveal smooth-skinned 
glossy brown seeds or nuts. The nuts are deli 
cious either raw or roasted and have a pleasant 
distinctive flavor. Castanea may be propagated 
by planting the ripened nuts one inch deep out 
doors in autumn. If held over winter, store the 
nuts in send and plant in the spring. When fulli 
grown, a Chinese chestnut tree may reach 60 feet 
flower arrangements 


which charac 


Insert 3—Two Japanese 
demonstrate the classic 


terizes the Oriental mood 


simplicit 
plicity 


insert 4—The pinkish-red berries of Cornus 
kousa, the Japanese flowering dogwood 
namental as well as edible. Kousa flowers in early 


Flower 


ore or 


summer producing creamy-white blooms 
bracts are pointed and remain in bloom four to 
five weeks. Leaves are red-veined and in fall the 
entire leaf turns red presenting a striking color 
effect. Flowering dogwoods do well in most good 
garden soils and generally grow 20 feet tall 


Planting is best done in spring or fall 


inside Back—Darwin Hybrids, Cottage and Tri 
Plant tulips outside in fall in a well- 
drained, fertile soil. Set the bulbs eight to ten 
nches deep in beds or in groups in the border 
for outstanding color effects next May. 0) For 
indoor forcing, set five to six bulbs in an eight 
nch bulb pan in mid-October. A rich soil light- 
ened with sand or adequate 
drainage. Set bulbs two to three inches deep and 
place them close together—but not touching. Fill 
soil in and around the bulbs and firm with fingers 
When finished the bulb tips should just show 
above the soil surface. Water well and set in a 
cold, dark place such as an unheated garage or 
cellar bulkhead. In ten to twelve weeks shoots will 
appear but do not move the pot until growth is 
Then move to a cool, dark spot in 
When the buds have formed move the 
lighted area in the house 


umph tulips 


peot will insure 


well along 
the cellar 
pot to ao warmer 


Back cover—Red Eagle Pond, Conway, N.H., 
twists between massed hues of autumnal forest 
foliage. Moat Mountain provides an impressive 
backdrop 
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Clubs & Societies 
from page 531 
N.E. Wild Flower Society Courses 


The New England Wild Flower Society 


will sponsor the following fall courses: 

Identification of Common Mushrooms: 
How and Where They Grow will be taught 
by Mrs. Jacques Lever from 10-12 a.m. on 
Sept. 22, 29, Oct. 6, 13 and 20. The 
classes will be held in Weston, Mass., with 
the first hour of each class conducted in 
doors at the Forge on Ridge way Road. The 
second hour will be in the field at the 
Hubbard Trail. 

How To Know The Ferns taught by 
Mrs. Earl H. Bourne from 10-12 a.m. on 
Sept. 26, Oct. 3, 10 and 17. The 
will be held in Mrs. Bourne’s garden, 40 
Pleasant St Foxboro. Students 
bring a box lunch. Other classes will be at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 

The fee for each course is $6 for mem- 
bers and $7 for non-members. To 


first class 


should 


register, 
send your name, address and check to the 
Wild Flower Society, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass 


Arboretum 
Fridays 
Sept. 29 at 10 a.m. will be 
conducted by Dr. Donald Wyman at the 
Arnold Arboretum. Subjects 
will be plants with attractive fruit or fall 
cone-bearing plants and _ others. 
indoors in case of rain. 


Fall Program at Arnold 
Five field 


trips on successive 


beginning 


C onside r¢ d 


color 
Meetings will be 

Five informal field trips beginning Sept 
26 at 2:30 p.m. will be led by Dr. Wood. 
around the Case Estates 
footwear for walk- 


Che trips will be 
in Weston. Appropriate 
ing in the woods is recommended 
The following lectures will be given: 
Oct. 4 The treatment of 
seeds 


Oct 


collection and 


1] \ botanist looks at Hawaii 
Oct. 18—Preparing your garden for winte1 
Oct. 25— Dried and_ botanical 
research 
Nov. 1 Mediterranean 
All programs ar 
without charge 


Specimens 


gardens 


open to the public 


National Chrysanthemum Meeting 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y., will be the site 
of the 18th annual meeting of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, Inc., on Oct. 20- 
22. The Long Island Chrysanthemum So 
as host chapter, is holding its seventh 
meet- 
speakers Philip 
agriculture of New 
garden editor of 
and Paul 


ciety 
annual show in conjunction with the 
ing. Featured will be 
Alampe, secretary of 

Jersey; Ralph Bailey, 
House and Gard n, 
noted horticultural writer. 


New York Garden Courses 
The Ninth District, Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State, Inc., Flower 
Show School, Course I will be held Oct. 
4-6 at Memorial Methodist Church in 
White Plains, N.Y 
Instructors for the 
Flower Show Practice 
Hescock 
Basic Horticulture Dr. 
Art and Design in Flower 
Mrs. Loren R. Dodson. 


Frese, 


will be: 


Milton A. 


SC hool 


Mrs. 


Robert E. Lee 
Arranging— 


Fall Gardening Courses 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
will again sponsor courses this fall for be- 
ginning gardeners. Outdoor Practical Gar- 
dening, Course II, will be a continuation 
of Course I for people who have previously 
completed Course I. Classes will be held 
at the home of the instructor, Mrs. Lucien 
Taylor, in Dover, on Oct. 10, Oct. 19 and 
26. The all-day be from 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Students should bring a box 
for the course is $12 for mem 
society and $14 for non-mem 


sessions will 


lunch. Fee 
bers of the 
bers. 

Greenhouse Gardening Course will meet 
at Horticultural Hall on the mornings of 
Oct. 20, 27 and Nov. 3, 10 and 17 from 
10-12 a.m. The course will include grow- 
ing plants in pots as well as small green- 
house management. One of the sessions will] 
be a field trip to be decided upon by th 
students. Fee for the $12 for 
$14 for non-members. 

To enroll 
fee to: Mrs 
Horticultural 
Ave., Boston 15, 


course 1s 
members, 
registration 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 


and send 
Hatton, 
300 


write 
Laura 

Society, 
Mass 


lowa State University Show 

‘At a Persian Market” will be the them« 
of the Horticulture Show at Iowa State 
University, Oct. 6-7. Flower, fruit, vegeta 
ble, turf and nursery exhibits will be pre- 
sented in this Persian guise at McKay Au 
ditorium on the campus. 
fruit and 
students 


arrangements and 
vegetable entries—all done by 
will be judged Friday morning and sold at 
an auction Saturday afternoon. Several 
lectures on flower arranging will be given 


I lowe r 


Propagation Course by Mail 

Pennsylvania State University is offering 
a correspondence course in plant propaga 
tion. The course includes ten lessons cover- 
ing propagation of fruit, nut, forest and 
ornamental trees, shrubs and vines, hous« 
and greenhouse plants, perennial, biennial 
and annual flowering plants. 

To enroll, write Correspondence 
Courses, Agricultural Education Build- 
ing, University Park, Pa. Include your 
name and address and $2.50, registration 
fee. Make checks payable to the University. 





Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Ave 
Boston 15, Mass. 
Telephone KEnmore 6-9280 
THE LIBRARY 
Daily 9-5, Saturdays 9-1. 


Evenings before lectures and dur 


Hours 


ing major flower shows. 
World's 
tural library 30,000 
Books, magazines, pamphlets and 


Resources largest horticul 


volumes 


catalogues 

Services—As a Society 
is YOUR library. We 
members, and send them by mail 
to any part of the U.S. Catalog 
free upon request. Garden questions 
answered 


member, this 


loan books to 
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THE df, OF OUTSTANDING 
Sem1-ANNUAL ecture uUutae GARDEN CLUB LECTURERS 





[he value of your garden club is in the services that it renders to its members. Outstanding lecture pro- 
grams are vitally important in helping maintain interest and attendance. The purpose of this Lecture 
suide is to help you schedule nationally known lecturers for your meetings in the months ahead. Each 


lecturer is willing to supply complete information on availability and on itinerary of travel schedule. 





KKK KKKKKKKKK KKK Kk onete PPL LL LOLOL LLOLLLLOO NOLES POOR, 


+ PROGRAMS of DISTINCTION é “A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO 
PERIOD PERENNIAL GARDENING” 


Tells how to combine perennials, wild plants and 
and ornamental shrubs for the best effects. 
CONTEMPORARY EVERGREENS IN YOUR GARDEN 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


A practical description of species and cultivation, 
by 


maintenance and care 
MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 


Presented by 
On tour, Mid-West, November '61. 





~e 


PROPERTY DESIGN TALKS 


on the 


Ilive 
Hivs- 


alks 
board, 


| 
NCL 


DOO LLL: 


oe. 


Ask for Brochure 


JOAN EASTMAN BENNETT 


Landscape Designer and Lecturer 
135 Hobart Avenue Summit, N. J. 


ROMAN A. GARULA 


Graduate Evropean Horticulturist 
Educated in Poland, Germany and England 
write 

ay State Horticultural Service 
uth Avenue, Weston, Massachusetts 


FOI IOI IIT ITI TOI III IIA ASIA I I IK D 
; i lg in nn nn 


TERRARIUMS 


DESIGN, PLANTING AND CARE FOR 
THE MODERN HOME 
Demonstrated with live plants, animals and 

reptiles 


2h be ob bb ob bot oe 


Send for Folder 


ieee eee eS 


bs 41 County Street Dedham, Mass. 











WOODLAND 
WANDERINGS 


Through the seasons with our native plants 
and wildflowers 
Colored slides and whimsical commentary 
of the natural beauty I have found and pho- 
tographed within a short tramp of my house 
in the woods 
Please call or write 


MARY GRAY 


64 North Street, North Reading, Mass. 
Phone NO 4-3968 


JOHN D. LYON 


A Practical Program for 
Lawns and Gardens— 
PARTRIDGE BERRY BOWLS 
The origin of these wonderful ‘Friendship 

Bowls"’ and how to make them 

PRACTIC — LANDSC. APING FOR THE 
HOME GROUNDS 

The practical and attractive way to solve your 

landscape problems 


ARTHUR EAMES ALLGROVE 
North Wilmington, Mass. 
Phone: Oliver 8-4869 


Finer Fall Bulbs for 
Spring Beauty 
—and OTHER GARDEN TALKS. 


143 Alewife Brook Parkway 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 
TRowbridge 6-3705 

















SErry JANE isntdhoresd DOROTHY BIDDLE Lucie sae They 


» Designer * Writer 
rvatior h man Federation of 


flers the f 3 le re 
$ wing | $ 


WREATHS AND DECORATIONS , CONSERVATION AT HOME and IN YOUR TOWN 


FOR HARVEST AND HOLIDAY most popular Challenge for Garden Clubs 
D d lub k . . WHAT’S GOING ON IN + ee aeaaeee IN 
Otner ‘aes LANDSCAPING FOR AMATEURS garcen club speakers ~~ MASSACHUSETTS and THE USA 
GROWING CHOICE PLANTS AS Be » her 1962 . NATURE'S PARADISES IN THE CARIBBEAN and 
A HOBBY; is now arranging her tours WHERE TO FIND THEM— WITH COLOR SLIDES 
CHOOSING PLANTS FOR ROCK- Many delightful topi including Tables for . WHAT THE AUDUBON SOCIETY HAS ACHIEVED 
GARDEN, WALL, WALKS & lay, “Quickies wer arrangement demon- ve CONSERVATION ‘ é é 
PATIO rat Clinics, works 10ps, fl ywer show schools Orida peor gon f kn WITH COLOR SLIDES 
AILABLE, STRATED WITE Christmas Glam« Ra reasonable. ed by: ¢ r of Cohasse et, 
r A ~ en Club, Driftwo 


tsk for fol jer HL rate as y 
arden Marble 4, etc . Write or ‘fees 


j vs ‘ E : DOROTHY BIDDLE’S SECRETARY MRS. DONALD B. BISCHOFF 
Address Route No. | ap iatde ceaat Hawthorne 1 New York ( treet, Sout : vy, Mos sachusetts 


— one of America’s 


Y F 


























| ‘“ 
FLORAL DEMONSTRATIONS | | ROYALL WILSON BEMIS HELEN SNOW WILSON 


By Jean Curtis | Geneticist FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS — May to Octo- 
| 7 ber. Flower arrangements for your home including 
accessories 


The arrangement of Flowers, Plants, Dried | ieitiemaanins 
PRESENTS FRUIT DECORATIONS — September, October. 


ond Treated plant materials, Holiday 
Decorations, Table Settings, demonstrated | “CONSIDER THE LILIES... sraee comiueeen with berries, seed pods and dried 
end displayed in niches with decorative | : bre ad aterid ‘ 
; “ CORSAGES — May through October. Corsages 
acy ag and fabrics at any season— HOW THEY GROW made with 3 your own garden flowers 7 
rom $35. | An authoritative, practical lecture, beautifully ee co Ry aa oa 
illustrated with the most modern color dining room tables, Della Robbia, etc. 
cluded. Period arrangements, Arranging equipment, by New Englands largest grower TABLE SETTINGS — May through October. One 
for Federation Standards, Fun with Flowers of hybrid lilies and originator of the famous place settings and centre decorations for breakfast, 
and other related subjects. “Deep Freeze” lilies. Five fine bulbs given as oe meng yd dinner, formal dinners and 
Brochure on Request door prizes with each lecture. Sunder sight ons ARRANGEMENTS — January 
through October. When and how to use them 
MRS. GEORGE CURTIS BLACKTHORNE GARDENS TWO VALLEY ROAD, NAHANT, MASS. 
48 Quincy Street Holbrook, Mass. PHONE JUNO 1-0033 


WALKLEY HILL HADDAM, CONN. | | Phone Juniper 7-1311 | » 4 
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Horticultural or processing tips are in- 
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O90 


1 WAS tinne 


THE COOL WEATHER with colorful fol 
products trom the gar 


Ox tobe I 


ize and mature | 
den and orchard all make 


us month 
ck taking pleasure 
ur labors, but at 
spe nd some mo 
ind making 
| 
incorrect cul 


ime me \ should 
nents reviewing our efforts 
note of poor judgment or 
tural methods, both of which made our 
h t less than perfect 


irdens somew 


Stop Early Leaf Burn 
untrv leaves 
maple im to a esser extent 


and other maples, burned 
Here 


ives that appeal 
Start 


iround the edges ind there 


tree can be seen with I 


ilmost entirely brown. This drvine 
| in late July and ce 
\ugust. In 


occurrence 


ntinued through 


many areas it is almost an 

nnual with many variations 

is to what is the actual caus The 

scientists seems to be that 
of heat | 

:, 


ind dry weather 
the large leaf area cannot be 


consensus otf 
with the coming 
supplied 
by the roots with a normal amount cf 
“moisture causing some leaf areas to dry 
up. Often when such browning starts 
foliar contain 


ing a 


application of fertilize: 


balance of nitrogen, phosphoric 
cid and potash will stop such drying 
If this is supplemented by deep water 
ing of the soil the tree will come 
This is 


next 


through without loss of foliage 
something to make note of for 


July. 


Investigate Needle Drop 
We are 


number of 


starting to get the usual 


calls about the browning 


ind dropping of the needles of ever 
zreens. Concern is expressed lest the 
trees or shrubs have some serious trou 
ble. Normally it turns out that this is 
only the usual Older needles 


on all evergreens turn brown and drop, 


process 


ind this dropping usually occurs during 
1 short period in the fall. It is most 

white 
Chamaecy 
in fall dur 


There is 


arbor-vitae, pine, 


noticeable on 


ind some ot the cedars 


paris also are less attractive 


Ink this browning period 


alarmed about as long as 


nothing to be 


the tre insects and is not 


has no scale 


_* 


a. . 

Cie, 2 

infested with spider mites. Examina 
tion will easily disclose the presence of 
scale Mites are difficult to see 
Probably the learn of 
their presence is to hold a sheet of white 
branch 


more 
easiest way to 

a branch while the 
If there are any 


dislodged 


paper under 


is firmly tapped mites 
and 


will 


present, some will be 
paper where they 
look like bits of dust crawling 
over the paper. A Malathion 
this time will eradicate them, and will 


laving. 


drop onto the 
minute 
spray at 


prevent egg 


Transplant Lilacs, Crabs Now 


fall is the time to transplant 
several other 


Late 
lilacs, crab apples and 
trees and shrubs except those that have 
fleshy roots. Fleshy-rooted plants such 
as magnolia and tulip trees should not 
be transplanted until spring. Hybrid li 
lacs set in a deep, rich, well-drained 
soil right after frost has defoliated 
them, will become well established be- 
fore spring arrives so that you may get 


some bloom to enjoy the first year. The 
same is true of flowering crabs. There 
are literally hundreds of varieties of 
both crabs and lilacs, and no nursery 
carries the same stock, so it is wise to 
go to your favorite nursery and _ pick 
out the trees you wish. Do not fertilize 
trees when they are transplanted. Wait 
until the following spring. By that tim 
the roots will have made contact with 
the soil particles, and can take up solu 
ble plant food. If fertilizing is don 
when the bush is transplanted the rocts 
and damaged. 


mav be burned 


Trees Require Moisture in Winter 
Water all 


heavilv in October s« 


trees and 


they will 


transplanted 


shrubs 


ae OS ] 
A 


o into the winter with the cells turgid 


has been a dearth of rain in 
water all your trees heavily 


If there 
vour area, 


. 


water to run 
slowly under each until it pene 
trates at least six inches of soil. If this 
is done, no additional watering is need 
following year, if at all. 


; 


[This means allowing the 
tree 


ed until the 
. 


| 
} 


Evergreens, especially, must have plen- 
ty of water available in late fall. Since 
the foliage remains on the tree all win- 
ter it is transpiring moisture all winter, 
and therefore the roots must supply 
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more moisture. When we speak of ever- 
greens being burned by winter’s winds, 
we mean that the needles or leaves have 
not been able to take up sufficient mois- 
ture to keep leaf cells from drying. 


Bring Plants Inside Gradually 


No doubt vou have brought into the 
house the plants that were vacationed in 
the garden. There is an adjustment 
necessary when plants are moved from 
the variable temperature and humidity 
of the outdoors into the drier, hotter 
air of the house. It is well to make this 
change gradually by leaving the plants 
out of doors part of each day for at 
least two weeks. They will then more 
become accustomed to the con- 
repotting 


easily 
fining conditions 
is necessary it can be done now, trans 
ferring the plant into a pot one-inch 
larger in top diameter. Use compost or 
rich neutral garden soil when doing the 


indoors. If 


transplanting. Keep the soil surface 12 
inch below the top of the pot so there 


will be room for watering. 


ff>- 


~ 


- 
- 


Apply Lawn Fertilizer Now 
Probably you have given four lawn 
normal fall] attention. If it came through 
the summer well, and is grdwing nor- 
mally and has received its fall applica- 
tion of fertilizer, nothing mére may be 
needed except to continue to cut the 
grass until growth actually slows down. 
It is unwise to let lawn grass go into 
the winter more than two inches tall. 
[Too often matting occurs and disease 
develops. If you have not applied any 
fall fertilizer, do so now. An applica- 
tion of a 10-6-4 at the rate of 15 
pounds to 1,000 square feet will bene- 
fit the turf and will carry it through the 
winter in good shape. If you prefer to 
use a ureaform nitrogen, it may be ap 
plied in November at the rate of 12 
pounds to 1,000 square feet which will 
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supply sufficient nitrogen for the 1962 
growing season. Ureaform applied when 
the soil temperature is below 60° will 
release no nitrogen until the following 
spring, thus preventing loss of plant 
food through leaching. 


Store Tender Bulbs, Corms 


All bulb planting should soon be 
completed with tulips the last to go into 
the soil. Be sure to set the bulbs at the 


— 


proper depth. Only in this way can you 
expect fine The tender 
bulbs, corms and tubers such as dahl- 
ias, gladiolus and begonias should be 
dried and stored in a cool frost-proof 
area. The begonias like a temperature of 
50°, and can be stored in dry peat 
moss. The gladiolus should be dusted 
with sulphur to contro] any thrips that 
might be on them, and should be hung 
in a cool dry place. The dahlias too, 
require a cool area and likewise do bet- 
ter if stored in dry peat moss, perlite or 


florescence. 


vermiculite. 





Japanese Floral Art 
from page 524 

With the semi-formal, a softening of 
composition becomes evident. More pro- 
nounced deviations in line and curve are 
shown, motion and rhythm are more 
strongly expressed. 

The dominant influence of heavy 
horizontal lines marks the informal ar- 
rangement. Two arrangements within 
one container are frequently used, a 
dominant piece set against a smaller 
one. 


Moribana 
Arrangement 


Contact with the West produced the 
modified Moribana style. Moribana de- 
signs are constructed from short, bushy 
material placed in containers which al 
low them to be seen from all sides, as 
with a dinner table arrangement. This 
is in contrast to Ikebana arrangements 
which are designed to be seen from the 
front and sides only. Low containers, 
oval or rectangular, are best suited to 
Moribana display. 


Japanese schools seem to favor dark 
containers which symbolize the earth 
from which the arrangement necessarily 
Sometimes, mere rock 
groupings provide adequate composi 
tional and structural support. Low 
bowls of white, gray, green or yellow 
are best for today’s modern homes. Sides 
should not be over three inches high. 


must spring. 


If you keep aesthetic balance con- 
stantly within your design’s frame of 
reference, then the rules and symbol- 
isms inherent in the art will follow in 
logical order. 


Formal 


Semi- 
formal 


Informal 





DAFFODIL 
NARCISSUS 


OF 


JONQUILS 


KENNETH MEYER 
Hagerstown, Md. 


daffo- 


appears to 


MopERN USAGE of the names 
dil, narcissus and 
compound confusion instead of making 


After almost every talk 


jonquil 


matters clearer 
| give about bulbs, someone 
dience asks me to explain the difference 
daffodils 
jonquil pops up, 
further 


in the au 


between and narcissus and 


then the 
to befog the 


word only 
issue 
Che subject has been a rather touchy 
time. More than 300 
vears an authority than the 
-English herbalist John Parkinson wrote 

all that know any Latin, know 


one fora long 


ago no less 


lrumpet 


narcissus is the Latin name, and 
daffodil the English, of one and the 
thing.” Narcissus is the 


a plant genus, and all of its 


that 
Samm botanical 


name olf 
be properly referred to 


narcissus. Daffodil is the 
Re gardle ss of an\ 


members may 
by the 


common name for it 


name 


subdivisions of the genus, brushing 
aside local usage and perhaps even more 


scholarly as true today 


is it was three centuries ago that a nat 
cissus is always a daffodil and a daffo- 
scientific 


opinions, it Is 


dil is always a narcissus. In 
listings the botanical name narcissus is 


usually preferred. 


Large Cup 


Che situation is further complicated 
by frequent misuse of the word jonquil. 
Strictly speaking, this name should be 
applied only to the little yellow species 
of narcissus or daffodil, Narcissus jon 
quilla, or to certain related species and 
their hybrids which constitute only one 
within the These 
several small flowers on a 
sweet scented. Call them 
not likely ever 
leaves 


small group genus. 


usually have 
stem and are 
all daffodils and vou are 
to be heir characteristic 
are round, rush-like similar to 
those of the wild onion, but deeper 


wrong. 
and 


green in color 


Double 


Many market gardeners and street 
vendors offer bunches of small and me- 
dium-sized yellow daffodils of various 
kinds, usually the trumpet types, under 
the name of jonquils. The name appar- 
ently has a romantic appeal to the gen 
eral public and thousands of bunches 
are sold every year especially around 
Easter. 

Some persons use the name jonquil 
for any of the large size trumpet nar 
cissus. Others use it to designate the 


Short Cup 


poets’ daffodil. In both cases it is incor- 
rect. The names narcissus and daffodil 
are very inclusive terms, applicable to 
all members of this bulb family, where 
as the word jonquil may be properly ap 
plied to certain definite only. 
When this is borne in mind it helps 
contusion in 


types 


eliminate much of the 
connection with present day 
these words. 


usage of 


\ question which also arises from 
time to time concerns the plural form 
of the word narcissus. The plural calls 
of course for the Latin ending and be 


comes narcissi. This word is frequently 


Jonquilla Hybrid 


mispronounced, and the American Daft 
fodil Society in one of its releases takes 
a definite stand on the matter as fol 
lows: “Whereas, the language used by 
this Society is English and where 
as, there is precedent in English for 
the use of the same word for both 
singular and plural, for example sheep 
therefore, be it resolved 
that the American Daffodil Society rec- 
ommends the use of the word Narcis 
sus for both singular and plural.” This 
helpful resolution should be welcome 
news to a great many gardeners in dis- 
posing of a question of spelling and 
pronunciation which has long been the 
subject of discussion and argument. 


and deer 
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with the quick-dip treatment 


CUTTINGS 


R00 


FASTER 


JEROME ABRACZINSKAS 


Philipsburg, Pa. 


DH OUICK-DIP METHOD ol hormone 


treatment produces a finer root system 
quicker when used on hard-to-root spe 
[his method is coming 


but has not been tried on 


plants 


cles of 
Into its own 
all species. It has proved successful with 


Douglas fir, purple crab apple, 


weeping 














lrim cutting with a sharp knife just below 
leaves—cut on a slant 


Remove lower third of leaves 


cherry, dogwood, maple, tulip poplar 


and other hard-to-root woody plants. 

The quick-dip method is a means of 
applving a high concentration of indole- 
butvric acid (IBA) to a cutting without 
burning. 

\ recent Pennsylvania State Univer 

Douglas fir 
rooted cuttings 


sity experiment using 


showed as high as 81% 
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Dip cutting into indolebutyric acid con- 
centration—quick-dip prevents burning 


using the quick-dip solution, which has 
compared with checks and hormone in 
talc. The results were measured 90 days 
after the cuttings sterile 
sand in the propagating house. 


were set in 


The experiment, supervised by the 
head of the ornamental horticulture 
department, Prof. R. P. Meahl, 
conducted under greenhouse conditions. 
Mist was not provided, but the cuttings 
watered daily. 


was 


were 

\s compared to hormone in talc, 
which rooted 25% in the experiment 
with Douglas fir, a 40 milligram-per- 


milliliter concentration of quick-dip 
showed a rooting increase of 31%. The 
controls with no treatment provided 
showed no roots, only heavy calluses. 

The quick-dip was prepared by add- 
ing just enough alcohol to the potassium 
salt of IBA to dissolve the crystals, then 
diluted with water to the desired con- 
centration. The concentrations used on 
these species ranged from 5 to 40 milli 
grams of [BA per milliliter of water so- 
lution. The cuttings should not be 
dipped in this solution for more than 
10 seconds. 

In another University experiment, 
softwood cuttings such as purple crab 
apple, weeping cherry and Chinese lilac 
were propagated with the quick-dip 
method. All except the weeping cherry 














Insert cuttings on a-slant (not straight up 
and down) in rooting medium 


favorably. A better rooting 
well as a higher percentage 
was obtained with even the 
quick-dip—0.8 % . 
same 


responded 
quality as 
of rooting 
lowest percent of 
[his concentration has_ the 
amount of IBA content as the stronger 
formulations in talc. 

\t the University of Maryland, L.J. 
Enright experimented with dogwood, 
maples and yellow tulip poplar using the 
quick-dip method. The dogwood cut 
tings taken from April through July 
rooted 100% when treated with 20 
milligrams per milliliter. The cuttings 
were placed under mist and were heav- 
ily wounded. The quality of the roots 
was good. The checks did not develop 
any roots. 

On maples, the quick-dip method 
showed better quality roots produced 
in less time while a greater percentage 
of the cuttings rooted. 

Tulip poplar cuttings taken in Aug- 
ust rooted at a rate of 78%, when a 20 
milligrams-per-milliliter quick-dip solu- 
tion was used. The checks did not root 
at all. 

The quick-dip method probably is not 
a cure-all for every hard-to-root species, 
but it is certainly worth trying. 
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Activators Daffodils House Plants 
THROW AWAY YOUR PICK & SHOVEL! DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips HOUSE OF RARE PLANTS: Hard to 
-. kat hat puts , b hs. G ster daffodil mixtur $5.75 per house plants. Fall list free llustrated 
bush 0% extra west of Missis MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maing 
RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER FARM NEWEST DESIGNS IN PLANT LIGHTS! 60-p 
ill ated catalog unusual indoor equipment. Pla 
Evergreens pots to new aluminum fluorescents. 2%¢ stamps 
n. HOUSE PLANT CORNER, Box 981L, Oxford 
BABY EVFEFRGREENS, SEEDS. SEEDLINGS rna- Maryland 
nentals a Xmas Tre stock Azaleas, Rhododer 
. F erine shrubs. Blueberries. CATALOG Lilacs 


FREE. ¢ IRARD NURSERIES, Geneva, Oh - 
PTIONAL NEW UNUSUALLY ater peo LI- 
HARDIEST HOLI 1ES AND oy ARF RHODODEN- » liversity of New Hampshire developments 

" DRONS. New desc ent Unu t dine James Macfarlane best true pink M 

TICULTIt y hard norther er ’ 7 S$ for m art ery fragrant, ice-blu P € ist a 
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ARBOR-WAY NURSERIES i 1224 Wareham Street, Middleboro, Massachusetts 
African Violets Massachusetts me 
Lilies 


*>LANT EQUIPMENT. Flower Arrangements 
HARD-TO-FIND INDOOR PLA HO a ° 9 SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—New. “Deep 
0 ‘ : ved LEARN FLOWER ARRANGING. We teach you h Freeze Lilies Mid-Century Hybrids. Lovely lemor 
—. Aree . ) fos t reat kir f flor $2.00: 10 for $3.00 
HOI SI RNI fessional s 1 hor study rse Acct it repaid Beautifu italog 25S¢ Free with rder 
Mar N. H. S. ¢ re Ider. NATIONAL FLORAL IN ACKTHORNE GARDENS 48 Quincy Street, H 
SPECIAI : f \ nam STITUTE. Studio HOC-101, 11826 San Vicente Boul brook, Massachusetts 
. 10/$1.25 Los Ang 49. Calif 
Seema - Mist Sprayers 
Flower Arrangement Material =— 
- - - S s All Purpose Sprayer in your Greenhouse 
viens f st. Send 10¢ ir COMPLETE LINE OF FLOWER ARRANGING or arden, Hobbyshop. Quart container. $24.95 post 
) FISCHER GREENHOUSES s including bases and other unique items. Fre pai ute Line Lexington, Penna 
De Sang Lir Sew Seon r log. CRAFTS SPECIALTIES. Depart — 
- 312, Warren, Michigar Music-Instructions 


FREE i961 COLOR CATALOS sting ) ne . ” 
. p. Greenhouse pen BASES AND CERAMICS MADE FOR EACH POEMS NEEDED for musical setting and recording 
rIN ARI GREENHOUSES OTHER H nd rubbed hardwood bases eo in Send poems. Free examination. CROWN MUSIC 
hapes an azes to suit flower arrangers. CHACO COMPANY, 49-HC West 32 Street, New Yo 
ORIGINALS, 322 Ryan St.. Hillside. New Jersey ee ee 
Amaryllis CAREFULLY _SELEC TED FOU IPMENT for flower Music-Poems 
Y SONG POEMS WANTED! Collaborate with profes- 
ions . : sional songwriters on equal basis. Share royalties. Send 
Hawthorne, New York poems. SONGWRITERS CONTACT CO., 1619 Broad- 
way, New York 19-N 
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Florida Fruit Trees 


Azaleas GROW GIANT-SIZE Apples. Peaches, Pears on sen- Of Interest To Women 

sationa Stark Dwarf Trees Beautiful blooms to - 

New Patent Starkrimson spur-type trees bear Deli SEW simple product at home for stores. No charge 
1 ews ‘ Apples years sooner. See ist selection Stark for materials. Write ADCO. Bastrop 82. Louisiana 
RARE SEEDS. Box 878—NO. Saus ( ! Burb Fruit Trees. Roses. Shrubs. etc. Big Color- —_—__— — — ————— 


Orchids 


BLUEBERRIES ARISTROCRATS MARVELOUS Geraniums FREE COLOR FOLDER tells how to grow orchids 
SWEET FI AVORS Largest ‘ ricties, excel in your own home. Gives complete details—fron 
lity. 100 " Pric silable GERANIUMS: ZONALS. ODD. RARE. nusua World's largest grower of orchids for the home 
: w ALEXANDER'S BLL EBERRY NURS eaf scentedleaf fancyleaf Lady Washington ROD M LELLAN CO 1455 Fl Camino. South Sar 

74M oa Mi } Massach Catalog 25¢. Writ for Specials. COOKS GERAN Francisco. California 


IUM NI Ss Sterling insas — : > : 
¢ NURSERY ng, Rae GET ACQUAINTED SPECIAL: one each Cattleya 
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Books-Magazine s. Novelties. Dwarfs. Colored-Leaved. HOLMES $6.75 plus surprise and instructive bulletin of 
5 MILLER, 280 W. Protola A Los Altos, Calif ropicals free with order otherwis 10¢ 
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ON ee ony 154. FLOWER LOVERS GLADES ENTERPRISES. A friendly firm. Box 81 
Monger rs Ground Cover Plants IAB. Miami. Florida 
ul r ers iT 


; - MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), PACHYSANDRA, a 
ANNOUNCING CAPRILAND’S newes aiaaeaaen Oe Cok san Wider G6. iendeed Pecales 
Book of Fragr $ \ Ab nNaking a $40.00. Five Hundred prepaid. GROUND _ 
— 1 sk he f Herbs and Sp u ’ COVER SERVIC! 106 nt i Hagerstown TREE PEONY SEED for immediate planting. Instruc 
CAPRILAND’S HERB FARM entry Mary P tions. Many colors. 40 seeds. $2.00 postpaid. STOKE 
t 1436 Watts Avenue, Roanoke. Virginia 


RARE AZALEA SEEDS. Hardy to = s 2 Spec 
‘ i $7? of BOVEE & MAY‘ 


Knaphills. 200 seeds 
. hot italog FRE STARK BRO’S., Dept. 30302 
Blueberries i "Missouri 


Bulbs : 
t IKE HOLLY? r ; cannot grow it? , Pine Cones 
DROP US A CARD SOON. We sh be happy t ca Sie todos ; be encange SE wx 


her est : t s: lots oy Bee Fr 


EXTRAORDINARY VARIETY. Naturalist collec- 
f iets , bulbs , tions: wreaths: western arrangement material. 15 years 
seasons _- - ae E ARLE ‘DU AT = - HOLLY shipping to every state. Booklet: WESTERN TRE! 
! ript ' ° UR ' nce 19! DDiInsvilie cw ersey . 
MESSELAAR BULB COMPANY bulb a CONES, CORVALLIS, OREGON 
st he ‘ se the hi 1 House Piants 
ain Post Cards 


vy S Massach 
. 7 VARIETIES THAT FLOURISH 
lets z] 1 r z POSTCARDS in beauiful natural color depictin 
NEW FREE MOLI AND BL Ls CATALOG ti begonias. Fr broc artuz flowers. Six for only 25¢ postpaid. Send stamps 
00 in es 0 ila Writ Chestnut Street, Wilmington. Ma t coin to POST CARDS, Mass. Horticultural Society 
> : : . 7 300 Mass \ >, Boston 15, M 
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LEARN LANDSCAPING AND PLANT GROWING 2.00. ce Geraniums: Red. Pir a ee ee eee 
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FREE PICTURE FOLDER: How to Make $3,000 . 
Yearly. Sparetime Backyard. Raising Earthworms NEW MINIATURE AND BASKET BEGONIAS. Whitchazel, Skimmia and other choice plants. Write 
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Rare Seeds 

SELFED SEED FROM AWARD-FORM AZALEAS, 
Rhododendrons, rare shrubs. FREE CATALOGUE 
BOVEE & MAYO RARE SEEDS, Box 878-K, Sausa- 
lito, California 

Shrubs 
conifers, dwarf rhododendrons 
und other rare dwarf shrubs for rock gardens and 
LOW PLANTINGS. Free list.) MAYFAIR NURS 
ERIES, R. D. 2. Box 4, Nichols, New York 


HEATHERS. dwart 


Stamps for Collectors 

TOPICAL COLLECTIONS of 25 different stamps at 

3S5¢ «per topic Flowers-Trains-Birds-Animals-Ships- 

Music-Flags-Religion-Horses GARDEN GUIDES 
Box 362. Birmingham, Michigan 
Sun Dials 

SOLID BRONZE BEAUTIES. Many Models. Hori- 

zontals, Verticals. Charming Christmas gift. Free cata- 

ve Sun Dials and Patio Plates. Owen, Box 54 H 

New Ipswich. New Hampshire 


Terrarium Supplies 
CONTAINERS, SUPPLIES. WOODLAND MATE- 
RIAL. mosses. ferns. wildflowers, custom terrarium 
instructions. Free illustrated folder. A. A 
Mass 


Service 
GROVE, North Wilmington 
Wild Flowers 
WILDFLOWER 
lifferent kinds 
ROBIN, Carme! Valley, Calif 
AND FERNS, many kinds to 
Send now for free catalogue 


Box 33-H, Home. Pennsyl- 


AND WILD 


for catalog 
Send $.50 


SEEDS—over 600 


Send 
TREE 
o CLYDE 
WILDFLOWERS 
brighten a shady nooh 
WAKE ROBIN FARM 
ania 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS for fall planting. At 
prices Catalog 106 stamps or coin 
WOOD, Constantia, New York 


Help Wanted 
EXPERIENCED GARDENER. Caretaker small! es 


tate Central Massachusetts shrubs, lawns, varied 
plant material, greenhouse. Year round position. Ref 
rences required. Horticulture, Box 192, 300 Massaa- 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass 


reasonable 


THOMAS M 


chuscits 
MAKE BIG MONEY taking orders for Stark Dwarf 
Fruit Trees. Everybody can now grow Giant Size 
Apples, Peaches, Pears in their yards. Also Shade 
Trees Shrubs Vines Roses, etc Outfit FREE 
STARK BRO’S, Desk 30202, Louisiana, Mo 


Position Wanted 


EXPERIENCED. MIDDLE AGED GARDENER- 
CARETAKER, single: desires year round position on 
smaller estate—preferably north of Boston or on Cape 
Cod. Drives own car. Available November. HORTI- 
CULTURE, Box 193, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Bos 
ton 15, Mass 

Superintendent of large private estate, owing to dispo- 
sition of property. seeks similar position. Life experi- 
ence in horticulture, greenhouses, grounds. live stock, 
etc. Best references, middle-aged, married. Available 
January | or when needed. Box 191, Horticulture. 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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What’s Winter Hardiness? 

from page 514 

ter conditions. They are not able to cope 
with the accelerated transpiration pro- 
cess, and burning of leaves results. 

\n attempt to reduce this moisture 
loss is the reason for oft-repeated advice 
to protect evergreens from winter winds 
and sun. The protection should be given 
as soon as the ground freezes in early 
winter and it is even more important 
not to remove it until spring is well ad- 
vanced. 

\fter the ground 
thawed and spring seems certain, plants 
like gardeners, are inclined to have 
false hope. Given a few weeks of mild 
weather, plants begin to stir and send up 
the first green shoots. Too often it is a 
premature awakening. Though the late 
freeze is mild compared to midwinter 
standards, it is enough to kill new, ten- 
der growth. 

Established clumps of 
perennials may suffer only a temporary 
setback. Transplants of the previous au- 


has completely 


iron-hardy 


Evergreen boughs are excellent mulching 
material for they do not mat down and 
thereby provide adequate aeration 


tumn and varieties on the border-line of 
hardiness may be killed outright. 

\s with evergreen shrubs, do not be 
in a hurry to remove winter protection. 
\ heavy mulch that keeps the ground 
cold during the first transitory mild 


spells may prevent premature growth. 
Later in the season, keep some form of 
protection handy—just in case the un- 


expected arrives. 





New Books 

from page 532 

show. Each aspect that will improve your 
fruits, vegetables, potted plants and flowers 
for showing is covered—culture, selection 
and grooming. 

To increase your satisfaction and success 
when you get products ready for shows 
there are paragraphs explaining what 
judges look for in prize-winning selections 

uniformity, cleanliness, general condi- 
tion and other factors. 


More on Water Gardens 
THE Water GARDEN by H. G. Witham 

Fogg, W. & G. Foyle Limited, London, 

England. 102 pp. 56¢ plus 50¢ post- 

age and handling 

Water is a part of Nature's 
landscape so it naturally becomes a part of 
many gardens. Water gardening dates from 
the Biblical days and still gives as much 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

Mr. Fogg tells how to make a water gar- 
den and then follows through with all the 
possibilities and problems you might have. 
He even gives lists of plants to use beside 
your water garden. Several pages of pic- 
tures show various plants and gardens in 
their natural settings. 


necssarv 


Herbs From Garden to Table 
Tue Fresw Heres Prattrer by Dorothy 

Childs Hogner, Doubleday, Garden City, 

N.Y. 237 pp. $3.95 

This book is on herbs in gardens and 
containers. It is about growing and using 
herbs. It is a book of recipes, of garden de- 
sign and of the planning of delectible dish- 
es. Lest you think it must be an uninter- 
esting hodgepodge, rest assured that it is a 
fascinating and informative compendium 
of information on the growing and use of 
herbs, including all possible ramifications. 
Well written and extremely useful, it 
should be in every home library. The illus- 


trations executed by Nils Hogner, artist- 
husband of the author, add greatly to its 
charm. 


All About Dahlias 
Danuias by Stuart Ogg, Penguin Books, 

Inc., Baltimore 11, Md. 123 pp. $1.25 

(plus 50¢ postage, handling) 

Here is a book on dahlias by one thor- 
oughly versed in the subtleties of dahlia 
growing. It is an English publication pri- 
marily written for British consumption; 
nevertheless, it has a wealth of valuable in- 
formation that can be adapted to American 
conditions. The field of dahlia growing 
from storing, division, planting, culture to 
disbudding and displaying the bloom of 
perfection is adequately discussed. 


Practical Weed Text 
Weep ConTro-: As A SciENcE by Glenn 

C. Klingman, John Wiley & Sons, 421 

pp. $8.50 

Though prepared as a textbook, Weed 
Control will be of special interest to those 
in agriculture, highway maintenance crews, 
recreation directors and home gardeners. 
The first part presents the scientific basis 
for specific weed controls discussed in the 
latter part. Practical application of chem- 
ical formulations available is presented in 
detail. The home gardener and nurseryman 
would have benefited more if weed controls 
for ornamental plantings had been more 
clearly presented. The book is well illus- 


trated and contains an elaborate index. 


Illustrated Garden History 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GARDENS by Vic- 

toria Padilla, University of California 

Press, 359 pp. $10.00 

This is excellent illustrated history of 
ornamental horticulture in southern Cali- 
fornia from 1769 until the present day. 
The book gives an authentic account of 
the land and its flora and the pioneering 
horticulturists who helped them grow. :: 
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TULIPS... 


Cups of Spring Color on Nature’s Palette 


Rose TENENT 


Surrey, England 


Kaufmanniana tulips bear large, 
star-like blooms of striking color 
on six-inch stems 


Triumph tulips are characterized 


by vigorous growth, 


coloring and large flowers 


variegated 


Red Emperor is one of the fosteri- 
ana tulips which flower in April on 
stems 12-18 inches tall 


ALTHOUGH most of the early single 
and double tulips are too short-stemmed 
for cut they 
look in pots and bowls! The miniature 
1620, are 
obtainable in scarlet, yellow and white 
and are firm, early flowering 
Nor can the gardener afford 
to be without Keizerskroon (or Grand 
Duc ) that taller variety with lovely large 


scarlet Howers, edged with yellow. 


lowers, how exquisite 


Duc van Thols, known since 
varieties 
favorites 


The early flowering tulips came to us 
Turkey, having been derived 
wild I. suaveolens 
they resemble. The name tulip 
comes from the Persian toliban and 
Curkish dulban, meaning a turban, al 
though the word for the flower in both 
countries was lale. It became the sym 
bol of consuming love and a frequent 
theme for poets. 


Until the 


from 
from the species 


which 


introduction of the Dar- 
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win tulips these early flowering varie- 
ties were the only kinds ever grown in 
pots. In addition, they have always been 
one of the great stand-bys for spring 
borders. The as 
relatively _ little 
famous varie 


bedding plants and 
sortment undergoes 
change, mainly because 
ties such as Brilliant Star (scarlet), 
General De Wet golden-yellow 
Prince Carnaval (deep red, edged yel- 
low) and Bellona (yellow) would be 
difficult to improve upon. Some varie- 
ties such as General De Wet and Prince 
of Austria are sweet-scented. 

Plant bulbs about 342” deep in any 
good garden soil, as long as it is not too 
heavy. Some gardeners set bulbs in a 
laver of sand to insure adequate drain- 
age. In any case, a thorough watering 
after planting helps settle the soil and 
provides the necessary moisture to start 


growth. 


Forming a link between the early and 
late tulips are the Mendel and Triumph 
groups, which are the result of hybridi- 
zation between early and late varieties. 
The Mendels (introduced in 1921) 
are about 18-20” tall, and particularly 
good for forcing. Their coloring is some- 
what suffused and does not include yel- 
lows, but the reds and pinks are good, 
Krelage’s Triumph (crim- 
Wonder (scarlet), The 

and Mozart (carmine, 


especially 
Scarlet 

Rose (carmine 
flushed white). 


son ), 


Once you try the Triumph tulips you 
will probably want them every year. 
heir lovely colorings long stiff 
stems make them ideal for floral ar- 
rangements. They are also long-lasting. 
\ showy variety is Korneforus—a fine 
carmine colored with pure white on 
strong stems. For a good cherry-red, try 
Elmus and for a deep yellow, Ursa 
Minor. If you like white.tulips, then 
Nivea is really splendid. Crater is a 
good carmine-red and Banéoeng is ma- 


and 


hogany, edged gold. 

Kaufmanniana, the water lily tulip, 
is one of the earliest to bloom. The flow- 
er which is level with the top of the 
last leaf, is variable in ranging 
from shades of red and yellow to white. 
The varieties Aurea (deep yellow) and 
Scarlet Elegance (vivid scarlet with a 
yellow are magnificent. 


color, 


base 

Plant the bulbs 8” deep during Sep- 
tember or October. If possible choose a 
south wall and they will give good re- 
sults for several years. 

Mottled foliage characterizes the grei- 
gi tulips, whose green leaves bear pur- 
ple markings. Dwarf growers ( 8-12”), 
they flower in April and are effective 
in borders or rock gardens. The flowers 
are of great size, brilliant orange-scarlet 
with maroon-black blotches on their 
centers. 

\nother tulip for the camnoisseur is 
fosteriana, or Bokhara. The-ariety Red 
Emperor, flowering in early spring, is 
probably the largest and brightest tulip 
in existence. Its petals, each about 6” 
long, open in the sun like an Oriental 
poppy, disclosing a unique black center, 
edged with yellow. 

Then there is tarda, also, known as 
dasytemon. This is a great favorite for 
rock gardens, and it will increase and 
flower successfully over several years in 
a good site. It bears canary-yellow, star- 
shaped flowers, often several on a stem, 
3” long. 

Also humble in stature, but quite 
pretty, is clusiana—the little lady tu- 
lip. The flower is maroon-red with white 
edges and grows about 8” high. How- 
ever, it often flowers when it is only 3” 
high. It is more delicate than the other 
dwarf tulips, but is well suited to a dry 


position in the rock garden. : : 
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